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WHAT HAS BEEN: A STUDY 
IN TARIFFS. 


IN the Westminster Review of April last I dealt with a question in 
tariffs under the heading of “What Might Have Been.” The 
argument was, mainly, that if the United States of America had 
followed the policy of low tariffs like Holland and Belgium more 
beneficial results would have been the result. As a kind of corol- 
lary to the reasoning of that article some notable incidents in 
history occur to me, and one of the most striking is that of the tin- 
plate business. The annals of it from first to last form a kind of 
industrial romance. In a short article, like the present one, it is 
impossible to go into many details. But it is worth while glancing 
over a few of its leading features. 

In the seventeenth century a gentleman named Andrew 
Yarranton existed. He was one of Cromwell’s favourites and 
one might be sure from that fact alone that he had what the prin- 
ters call some “stuff” in him. He was versatile and attempted 
many things—a road-maker, tinplate manufacturer, author and en- 
gineer, finishing up his career at Dunkirk, superintending the com- 
pletion of its defences, under the inspiration of the great Protector. 
His book on “ The Improvement of England” showed that he was 
a thorough patriot—farsighted and devoted. He saw that the 
state of the nation was parlous—having bad communications and a 
low state of agriculture, quite insufficient at that time to maintain 
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the population in comfort and decency. The industrial section of 
the people was like angels’ visits—few and far between. It re- 
quired some manufactures to be introduced in order to employ the 
sons of England in a profit-making occupation, as the mere making 
of roads which he had started was not sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The manufacture of tinplates was almost solely a monopoly 
of the Germans. ‘Yarranton risked his life by going there, dis- 
guising himself, and obtaining employment which enabled him to 
master the secrets of the business. He returned to this country ; 
got up a company, in which, it is said, Cromwell himself was a 
shareholder, to manufacture tinplates at Bristol. But the enter- 
prise soon came to an end. With that blindness which the masses 
have—born as it is of ignorance and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion combined—the working men of Bristol set fire to the buildings 
and burnt them to the ground. The jealousy of the mob of any 
kind of machinery which may interfere with hand labour was the 
prompter of this little insurrection. But sufficient had been learnt 
of the business to enable it to live, and, if I mistake not, it was 
out of the wreck of the Bristol enterprise that the manufacturer 
of the famous Japanned ware of Pontypool arose. By-and-by, it 
also decayed because Birmingham supplanted it by cheaper and 
inferior stuff. The seed, however, was laid for the great tinplate 
trade of Wales of the present day. There are tinplate factories 
at Pontypool, and, not far off, at Trellech, Mon., at the present 
day. But the great centre is around Llanelly and Swansea in the 
West of Wales. How the trade has grown I cannot stop to de- 
scribe. I have an extract from an old Welsh paper which casts a 
vivid light on the subject half a century ago. It is from The 
Cardiff Times of the 10th July, 1863, and states :— 

“From the commencement of the American War up to within 
six months ago the tin trade of South Wales suffered so severely 
from the depression that many works had been completely stopped. 
A few months since a slight reaction for the better was manifested 
in the trade, and it is gratifying to report that the improvement 
is fully sustained and future prospects are encouraging. New 
works are in course of erection near Swansea and Neath; Melin- 
griffith (near Cardiff) has recommenced working ; preparations are 
being made with the same view at Llanelly ; and two or three other 
works are likely soon to be started again.” 

This extract shows how the American Civil (or Slave) War 
had diminished the tinplate trade in Wales, but that the Welsh 
people were laying their shoulders to the wheel in order to supply 
their customers across the Atlantic once they were at peace again. 
The inference, too, is obvious that there was no sign then of the 
Americans taking up the manufacture for themselves. It was-not 
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done for thirty years afterwards. The tinplate to be made 
properly requires, for its raw material, steel (or iron) sheets, tin, 
coal, and capital Of two of these the U.S.A. had the 
greatest abundance of any other country in the world. But at 
that time “capital” had vanished away in the tremendous struggle 
that the North and South had inflicted upon each other. Besides, 
Carnegie and the other great ironmasters had not been developed. 
It required thirty years of peace to evolve the enormous deposits 
of iron ore by Lake Superior and that of coal in the Alleghanies, 
into iron sheets and steel bars; to turn out millionaires ; and poli- 
ticians, who studied the business interests of their richly endowed 
country. Then McKinley arose— a good and clever presbyterian, 
“from the Narth ov Oireland, plaze yer haner,” as the shipboy said 
when he descended upon the Captain’s shoulders, rather hurriedly, 
from the back-stay of his ship. Nothing the worse of that! Many 
successful men have come from the Province of Ulster and made 
their brilliant way in the world at large. However, it was McKin- 
ley’s mission to raise a tariff bar to the importation of Welsh tin- 
plates into the United States. It was the same policy that animated 
Andrew Yarranton when he thought it morally right to steal the 
German system for the benefit of England. It was the same idea 
which prompted a young German (who was expelled) to obtain em- 
ployment, under false colours, in a Welsh factory in order to get at 
the improved plans adopted there, and convey the secret to his 
own Fatherland. The motive was the same, the means varied: 
that’s all! 

In 1891 the McKinley tariff was passed. Let us see what a 
few statistics tell us. The export figures from the United King- 
dom will show the incidence of the business in our country. 
Barring the year 1907 we have no official account of the home 
consumption in our country, and therefore cannot tell the exact 
amount of total production. Taking, therefore, the exports only 
for tinplates—excluding blackplates which are made at the same 
factories—we have the following summary :— 


QuINQUENNIAL PERIODS—AVERAGE YEAR. 


1860-4. §2,000 tons ... £24 5 3 value per ton. 
1880-4. 257,000 tons cin ae 713 A » ” ” 
1890-4. 400,000 tons ... £14 2 1 , » » 
1900-4. 318,000 tons... £413 7 O y oe 
1908-12. 458,000tons ... £13 14 0 , of 


In the half year ended 30th June, 1913, which is the latest 
round period we have, the figures are: 255,019 tons exported, 
value, £3,776,814, or £14 16s. 1d. per ton average. Doubled, the 
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quantity means 510,038 tons per annum-—the largest amount ever 
exported by us. With regard to the export of blackplates it 
appears from the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom that 
they were first recorded separately in 1895, having been classed 
with steel sheets previously. In 1895, the amount shipped oversea 
was 34,308 tons, valued at £338,346, or £9 16s. 7d. per ton. In 
1912—the latest whole year—the sum had risen to 65,720 tons or 
#691,965 in value. In the half year ended 30th June last the 
quantity exported was 34,251 tons of the value of £365,600 or 
#10 13s. 4d. per ton. The blackplate is simply the sheet without 
the coating of tin, and is, therefore, cheaper. It is mostly in de- 
mand by Russia and Germany. America takes little from us—a 
mere trifle, and always has done. As it is made at the same mills 
as the tinplates it ought to be considered in setting forth the ex- 
port of the production of these factories, as it forms part of the 
index of comparative yearly oversea trade; and also of the fund 
from whence is derived the Masters’ Profit, and the Men’s Wages. 

The prohibitive tariff on tinplates was imposed in America— 
prohibitive, that is, practically in amount and it has had the de- 
sired effect. Protests were lodged by other countries as well as 
Britain but of no avail. Of course in anticipation of it heavier 
importations into the ports of America were made just as our 
merchants do when impending enhanced budgetting takes place 
by our Chancellor of the Exchequer. The quinquennial figures, 
however, given above will clearly show to what extent our trade 
was affected. The export of tinplates (excluding blackplates) 
gradually subsided till it reached its lowest point in 1898 with 
250,958 tons, and then rose again till, in 1907, it reached 405,328 
tons—being over the average of the testing period of 1890-4. 
This year will form a record of 100,000 tons above any former 
normal figures antecedent to this much-dreaded tariff imposed by 
our cousins across the stormy Atlantic. It cannot be supposed 
that it was drawn up simply to injure us. It was part of a scheme 
of protective duties to stimulate the manufactures of the States. 
It affected other countries as well as ours. The whole question 
was discussed in an international sense. Nothing could stop the 
tide and The Times declared that only war would prevent the 
imposition, and that of course was inconceivable. Our tinplate 
trade suffered more than any other, because we had a kind of 
monopoly of it owing to certain circumstances. But we suffered 
less than was expected because, being of the same breed and lan- 
guage, many of the men, as well as the manufacturers, went over 
to the States to work and to invest in the same business. Perhaps 
the blow would have been more lightly felt had it come earlier, 
for it was inevitable years beforehand. For example, in 1889, the 
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ironmasters in America were producing thousands of tons of thin 
iron and steel sheets. They knew, as well as we did, that by 
amersing those sheets in molten tin they could produce tinplates 
of which over 300,000 tons were being consumed in their own 
country. Was not this a great temptation? Who can throw the 
famous first stone at them? The radical fault was in imposing a 
tariff which only picked the pockets of their fellow citizens. Had 
they stuck to Free Trade they could have beaten the Welshmen 
on their own ground, for the expense of freight from Wales over 
3,000 miles of sea was an embargo in the American favour. As 
the case stands they have debarred themselves from the neutral 
markets of the world, because owing to the high tariff all their raw 
material has gone up in price, and we have secured those neutral 
markets owing to our “ Free Trade” low-priced article of export. 
Even old China has come in this year as a customer to us for tin- 
plates. An effort has been made to reach those markets by undersel- 
ling the surplus stock in America over what the home market re- 
quired. In 1911 it only reached 68,000 tons (short tons of 2,000lbs. 
each). Mr. McKinley saw this would come. He said so in a speech 
made a short time before his lamented death. Then, again, observe 
what a tremendous embargo has been laid on the American con- 
sumer. In the twenty odd years since the duty was assessed, 
probably that unfortunate individual has paid about sixty millions 
sterling more than he would have done had he been allowed to 
remain as a customer of his old friends—the Britishers; or, if his 
compatriots had been content to be free traders, because, really, 
this tax was not for revenue purposes only, but for the benefit 
of the rich manufacturer who wanted to be richer still. 

No doubt this trade in the U. S. A. has developed to a very 
large extent, but it has had some ups and downs, and “ frightful 
examples” in the way of wage disputes. That question need not 
be intruded here. However, the progress in mere tonnage is 
worth noting. The organ of the American iron trade is The Iron 
Age. In a recent article it states that the growth of the tinplate 
production can be seen by the figures for 1904 and 1912, which 
were 458,000 tons, and 963,000 tons respectively. It adds, “Con- 
trary to what is the case in Great Britain, our production is almost 
entirely for home consumption.” Moreover, it is added that: 
“ The world’s demand for tinplate is growing and they (the Welsh 
tinplaters) should not be long in developing further outlets as 
they have been doing for a good many years past.” The impli- 
cation here is that our men can exploit the world outside the U. S. 
America, but that they themselves cannot do so, at least without 
doing serious injustice to their own people, who use the tin cans 
and their contents. Such a policy cannot go on for ever. As Lin- 
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coln said at Gettysburg, “ you may deceive the people for a time, 
but you cannot do so always.” 


The time is evidently up, for the Senate of Congress has 
passed the Wilson proposal for a reduced tariff, and that sounds 
the knell of all protection in’ the United States of Americas <A 
policy of freedom has been inaugurated which is not likely to be 
turned back for a long time lest revolution should ensue, and that 
is unthinkable in a nation of freemen. 


How this new policy will affect us remains to be seen. In a 
race for supremacy, for even fair play, I have no alarm for John 
Bull. He has held his own in the past and there is little fear that 
he will not do so in the future. The fact is that, owing to the in- 
terchange of traffic by means of steam vessels, railroads, commer- 
cial enterprise, and intercourse between the nations, the people of 
the earth are becoming more and more cosmopolitan. The old 
national and international feuds and jealousies are gradually being 
swept aside. Hence, Free Trade—untrammelled trade—will ex- 
tend and every man of every country will have a chance to do his 
best. We require statesmen of the right sort to rise to this ideal 
and the progress of the world will thereby be hastened. 


I have endeavoured to put down a few facts without bias, 
favour or affection, and I leave them to fair-minded men to judge 
which course is best for humanity at large. One thing is evident 
in this struggle in the tinplate field, that Free Trade is winning the 
goal of triumph. It still persists on this side of the Atlantic: its 
rival is going down on the other. By your fruits ye shall know 
them. Against great odds the Welsh tinplaters have succeeded. 
Some of the masters have made large fortunes; the men enjoy 
good wages and peaceful days; and the consumers (the general 
public of the world) are perfectly satisfied. On the other hand, 
the home consumers in America have been dissatisfied all along; 
and much trouble and distress have been experienced by the 
workers. No doubt the manufacturers have pocketed large sums, 
but to those of them who have sensitive souls those results can- 
not compensate for uneasy minds and sleepless nights. 


There is one point in this story that I have omitted to mention 
in view of the enormous output of American tinplates. That is, 
the total of British production. We cannot give it so accurately 
as Brother Jonathan does. He is a great statistician, and he can 
give us more details than we get. No account is kept in this island 
of our home consumption of tinplates. We do a good deal of 
fruit canning, but it was only under the Census of Production Act 
that we have procured the figures for 1907. They are as 
follows :— 
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Output of Tinplates, Blackplates, and 
Sheets in United Kingdon ............... 695,000 tons. 
Deduct exports, Tinplates and Blackplates 476,000 tons. 








Left for Home Consumption ............... 219,000 tons. 





Founded upon this statement may we estimate for the present 
years (1913) in the following manner?—The export of tinplates 
and blackplates for half year ended 30th June last was 289,270 
tons. Doubled, for the year it is equal to 578,540 tons—an in- 
crease on the export of 1907 of 102,000 tons or 21 per cent. 
That percentage added to the gross output of 1¢07 yields 840,000 
tons as the total output for 1913. Deducting the export of 
578,000 tons we get a balance of 262,000 tons for our 
home market. Looking at the enormous advantages in iron 
production, immense territory, and one of the largest popula- 
tions in the globe, is it not wonderful that a small people like the 
Welsh should come up almost abreast of the Americans in this 
race for supremacy in the tinplate trade? According to the 
Iron Age the American production in 1912 was 963,000 tons, and 
the total exports were 81,000 tons, leaving 882,000 tons for the 
home market, nearly four times as much as that for the British. 
It is evident that if we had a prohibitive tariff, like the Americans, 
we would shut ourselves off from the export trade and be con- 
fined to our own consumers. In that case the price of tinp!ates 
would be enhanced by the sum of the tariff, and our home con- 
sumption would dwindle to the minimum of what the consumer 
could afford to give. We have nothing like the natural production 
of America in articles needing the shelter of tin cases; besides, there 
is the contrast between the wants of a population of a hundred 
millions and one of forty-five. The speculative Tariff Reformer, 
like the fabled engineer, would be “ hoist with his own petard,” and 
his profits would soon be within sight of the vanishing point. 


Let us keep the field-—-the field of the world—we now 
possess, and not court defeat in another which has the aspect of 
inevitable ruin. 


W. TURNER. 
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THE POLITICAL THEORIES OF 
MACHIAVELLI. 





POLITICAL science is essentially of modern origin. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it was practically non-existent. International 
relationship was governed by force, modified by superstition. Only 
with the growth of civilisation and of commerce was it possible 
for the sway of mere animal brutality and courage to come to an 
end. 

The foundations of the new system were laid in Italy. During 
the medieval period that country was the centre of commerce and 
refinement in Europe. In consequence, the political power of the 
nation resided in the cities, where a very high degree of freedom 
and prosperity was to be found. With the exception of Naples 
and the Papal States, these city-republics, entirely independent of 
each other, and only loosely bound by a theoretical tie of allegi- 
ance to the Emperor, formed the predominant order of political 
society in the peninsula. 

But during the latter half of the fifteenth century, a vast 
change occurred. The country underwent a political and social 
revolution. Owing to the supremacy and the growing wealth of 
the cities, national defence gradually decayed. The citizens were 
unable to give the time necessary for military training, the more 
especially as the strength of the armies of the period resided not 
in infantry, which could comparatively easily be trained, but in 
heavy-armed cavalry—an expensive and difficult force to main- 
tain. In consequence, the employment of mercenaries became 
usual throughout Italy. 

Now these mercenaries owed no allegiance except to the leader 
of the band. They transferred their services indiscriminately and 
without notice to the highest bidder. Thus they became a very 
serious danger to the peace and security of the country. The 
better to obtain faithfulness and continuity of service, many cities 
adopted the course of appointing some mercenary leader as Cap- 
tain-General (Podesta) of the Republic, but this practice frequently 
led to the fall of the State. The Captain-General erected him- 
self into a tyrant, and the Republic became a Duchy. 
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And thus throughout this period Italian liberties were 
steadily collapsing. Another cause led to the same result. 
Around the peninsula were arising mighty and aggressive monar- 
chies. Union against these potential invaders, and against the 
mercenary enemies in their midst, became an absolute necessity for 
the Italian cities. But, unfortunately, the materials for union did 
not exist. The Italian Commune was essentially narrow in its 
organisation. For one city to pass under the authority of another 
meant the complete loss of the freedom of its inhabitants. The 
conception of a ational or federal republic was unknown. Thus 
Florence, in 1494, contained about 90,000 inhabitants, of whom 
only 3,200 were citizens.’ Consequently, union proved impossible. 
The fierceness of the antipathies animating the various cities is 
shown in the desperate struggle waged by Pisa against Florence 
in support of her independence, and in the League of Cambrai 
formed against Venice, on account of the fears as to her ambitious 
designs. Republican unity meant tyranny to the subordinate 
communities—tyranny of a more severe and invidious kind than 
that to be found under an absolute monarchy. This fact im- 
mensely strengthened the subversion of republican institutions in 
the country. 


Arising out of these causes took place a social revolution of 
the first magnitude. I refer to the decay of the Guilds. These 
societies had grown up with the Communes and in fact, in many 
instances, absolutely controlled the government of the State. They 
were primarily institutions for the mutual defence of the members, 
assistance in times of trouble, and regulations in control of trade. 
With the fall of the Communes, the Guilds collapsed likewise. 
The various bonds restraining and protecting men were snapped 
asunder, and in consequence an intense individualism arose. Each 
man was thrown absolutely upon his own exertions, and the prin- 
ciple of egotism, so powerfully fostered under the new military 
conditions of the country, was brought still more clearly into 
evidence by the destruction of the Guilds. 

Now these various conditions in themselves would have pro- 
duced a reign of unscrupulousness in the country. Unfortunately 
the irreligion of the Church considerably enhanced the evil. The 
ecclesiastical system was rotten to the core. Nepotism, simony, and 
corruption were supreme. The morals of the clergy, from the 
Pope to the parish priest, were vicious to the highest degree. 
Ribaldry, obscenity of the worst order, unbelief were paramount 
in the pulpit. The new learning undermined the old superstitions, 
and in company with these fell with a crash all that was most 
estimable in medizval religion. 


1. Professor Villari, ‘‘ The Life and Times of Savonarola.”’ 
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The abyss of degradation was reached on the election of 
Roderigo Borgia as Pontiff, under the title of Alexander VI. His 
succession to the Papal chair had been accomplished by the most 
shameless bribery. For eleven years an orgy of dissoluteness 
held Rome captive. Incest, murder, debauchery were seated on 
the throne. Not only did the Pope typify the moral turpitude of 
the age, but he largely contributed to the political chaos by his 
ambitious and fluctuating designs. His illegitimate son; Cesare 
Borgia, threw Central Italy into a ferment by his attempts to 
found a kingdom in Romagna; he himself, by his intrigues, was 
largely responsible for the disaster that befell the country owing 
to the French invasion. 


And thus we have the curious spectacle of a nation politically, 
socially, and morally decadent, but intellectually in the first rank. 
Throughout this period, art, literature, and science flourished in 
Italy as they flourished in no other part of Europe. But the 
intellectual subtlety produced by this atmosphere of culture largely 
contributed to the rise of the new system of statesmanship. Ina 
community politically and morally chaotic, but nevertheless pro- 
foundly intellectual, crafty and unscrupulous diplomacy will be 
infinitely preferred to mere physical brutality and force. Con- 
sequently Italy was governed from the Council Chamber, and not 
from the battlements of the feudal castle.” 


In such a community was it that Machiavelli achieved his 
political eminence. Ardently Republican in his sympathies, he 
lived to see the overthrow of his own government, and the estab- 
lishment of foreign supremacy in Italy. As he pondered over 
the evils of the times, he became more and more convinced that 
the only hope of salvation for his countty lay in the rise of a 
tyrant, who should impose his authority on the petty Italian States, 
and fuse them into one single monarchy, capable of grappling 
with the foreign enemy, and hurling him from the land. 


Under this conception, and for this purpose, was “ The 
Prince” written. The book is a portrait of a typical Italian 
despot—a vivid description of the new diplomacy. The model 
the author has ever before his eyes is Cesare Borgia, and as this 
soldier of fortune is a true representative of the Renaissance 
statesman, it may be well, I think, to say something of his most 
characteristic exploit—the conquest of the Romagna. 

The Romagna at this time was split up into various petty 
principalities, owing temporal allegiance to the Pope. Borgia was 

2. For a brilliantly vivid portrait of the Italian Renaissance, see Professor 


Villari’s two books, ‘‘ The Life and Times of Savonarola,’”’ and ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of Machiavelli.” 
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commissioned by his father, Alexander VI., to reduce the province 
to authority, and to hold the State in fief from the Papacy. He 
received assistance from one of the great Roman families—the 
Orseni, and also from France, at that time established in the north 
of the peninsula, and in alliance with the Pope. Thus supported, 
Borgia speedily acquired ascendancy, and commenced to prepare 
for a descent on Tuscany, with a view to setting up his authority 
there. France, however, refused to countenance this project, and 
in consequence he was compelled to confine his attentions to the 
Romagna. 

But his ambitious designs began to cause considerable un- 
easiness amongst the captains of his mercenaries—the Orseni and 
the Vitelli (both powerful Roman families), and when it became 
known that he was planning an attack on Giovanni Bentivogli, 
the Lord of Bologna, they promptly held a meeting at Magione, 
near Perugia, with a view to frustrating the scheme. This con- 
ference was followed by the outbreak of a rebellion on their part, 
and the defection of Urbino, one of Borgia’s principal strongholds 
in the country. These successes produced a considerable desertion 
amongst Cesare’s troops, and for a time he was in much danger. 
However, he temporised with the rebel leaders, opening negotia- 
tions for a reconciliation with them, and in the meantime obtaining 
extensive reinforcements, so as to deal effectively with the revolt 
by force should this be necessary. Finally, peace was established, 
Borgia reaffirming his former engagements, promising not to at- 
tack Bologna, and, in fact, concluding an alliance with its ruler, 
Bentivogli. The rebels, on their side, again swore allegiance to 
Cesare, and restored Urbino to him. 

The opportunity now came for him to strike a decisive blow. 
In accordance with his commands, the Orseni and the Vitelli laid 
siege to Sinigaglia, and obtained possession of the town. His 
presence became necessary, however, in order to receive the sur- 
render of the citadel. He therefore arranged for his captains to 
meet him in the neighbourhood of the town, and on their arrival 
they were promptly surrounded by his personal adherents, and 
thus conducted into the city Having in this manner fallen into 
his power, they were all assassinated.* 

This is a typical example of Renaissance politics. A dan- 
gerous revolt is suppressed without a shot being fired; the rebels 
are ensnared by the wily artifices of their master, and then promptly 
and effectively disposed of. A rebellion which, in feudal Europe, 
would have been met in the field is destroyed by a treaty of 


peace. 


3: For an excellent account of this revolt and its suppression, see Machia- 
velli’s ‘‘ Description of the Methods adopted by the Duke Valentino.” 
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Having established his power in the Romagna, Borgia pro- 
ceeded to reduce the country to order. For this purpose he ap- 
pointed Ramiro d’Orco, a man of stern and cruel character, as 
governor. The province was speedily reorganised, and a rough 
and ready justice enforced. Ramiro was then superseded by a 
properly constituted Court of Law, under a trained president. 
The reason for this move was that Borgia did not wish his lieu- 
tenant to become all-powerful. He required him merely to lay 
the foundations of authority, realising that his continued rule in 
the province would become hateful to the inhabitants by its harsh- 
ness. Then, to dissociate himself from Ramiro’s acts, and to rid 
himself of a potential enemy, he promptly had him executed! 
Such a succession of atrocious villainies raises, in the modern 
mind, a feeling of contempt and horror. But it must be remem- 
bered that Borgia was merely the representative of his age, and 
that acts such as these were necessary during that turbulent period 
in order to establish authority. 

What is Machiavelli’s verdict on the transaction? As a 
striking example of the author’s creed, I transcribe the passage 
entire : — 


“When all the actions of the duke are recalled, I do not 
know how to blame him, but rather it appears to me, as I have 
said, that I ought to offer him for imitation to all those who, 
by the fortune or the aims of others, are raised to government. 
Because he, having a lofty spirit and far-reaching aims, could 
not have regulated his conduct otherwise, and only the short- 
ness of the life of Alexander (the Pope) and his own sickness 
frustrated his designs. Therefore, he who considers it neces- 
sary to secure himself in his new principality, to win friends, 
to overcome either by force or fraud, to make himself beloved 
and feared by the people, to be followed and revered by the 
soldiers, to exterminate those who had power or reason to 
hurt him, to change the old order of things for new, to be 
severe and gracious, magnanimous and liberal, to destroy a 
disloyal soldiery, and to create new, to maintain friendship 
with kings and princes in such a way that they must help 
him with zeal and offend with caution, cannot find a more 
lively example than the actions of this man.”* 


This passage sums up Borgia’s career in a few sentences of 
passionless approval. It directly recommends vice as a means to 
political success, and in that respect is typical of the author’s poli- 
tical theory. And yet I do not think Machiavelli deserves the 


4. “* The Prince,” Chapter VII., “‘ Concerning New Principalities.”’ 
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abuse that has been showered upon him. I would ask the reader 
to bear very closely in mind the state of political society in Italy 
at the time. The facts which I have previously mentioned— 
Borgia’s own career, upon which I have touched—show very clearly 
that utter unscrupulousness was absolutely necessary during this 
period for the safety of the State. A ruler had either to employ 
the artifices so vividly portrayed in the pages of “ The Prince,” or 
to reconcile himself not only to defeat and ruin, but also to im- 
prisonment and death. 


It is incumbent upon a monarch to preserve his kingdom both 
from invasion and also from internal chaos. In an age of dis- 
order, such as the period of the Italian Renaissance, stern and un- 
principled measures are often necessary. Consider the history of 
the Norman Conquest of England. William L., in establishing his 
authority in his new kingdom, committed many acts of cruelty and 
barbarism. They were, however, essential for the rescue of the 
country from anarchy, and therefore, for that reason, I think that 
the Conqueror’s acts, viewed broadly, were thoroughly justifiable. 
Precisely for the same reason, the methods employed, not only 
by the Italian tyrants, but also by such contemporary rulers as 
Louis XI. of France, and Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, were, 
in my opinion, wholly defensible. They lived in an iron age, and 
iron methods were necessary to save society from anarchy. Their 
justification lies in their success, and the consequent order and 
prosperity that ensued in their kingdoms. 


Machiavelli was the first political philosopher thoroughly to 
recognise, and clearly to advance the fact, that political conduct 
is guided by a wholly different code of morality from that of 
private life.® This doctrine is set forth by him relentlessly, and 
without qualification, and it is the admirable lucidity of his style, 
with the consequent vividness of description, which at first pro- 
duces a feeling of repulsion on the reader—a feeling which, I think, 
on careful examination of the book, in conjunction with the his- 
tory of the times, passes away. 


For it must be remembered that “ The Prince” was primarily 
written as a commentary on the politics of the Renaissance. 
Consequently, it is not fair to judge the book as designed for the 
indiscriminate guidance of statesmen of all ages. It relates 
primarily, as I have said, to the politics of the author’s contem- 


5. By “political conduct ” I mean primarily the conduct governing inter- 
national relationships. In domestic affairs, where government is regulated by 
a strict regard for constitutional methods, there is no excuse for a departure 
from the stern code of private morality. Such a departure is, in my opinion, 
only to be justified in those cases where the turbulence and unscrupulousness 
of surrounding society render a nice consideration for honourable dealing 
fraught with political disaster. 
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poraries. If this fact be borne in mind, together with the political 
characteristics of the period, I fail to see how the doctrines in the 
book can call for the severe condemnation accorded them in the 
past. They are merely precepts suggested by historical and con- 
temporary experience—precepts which were absolutely necessary, 
in those turbulent and unscrupulous times, for success as a states- 
man. 
A good example of the point I wish to emphasise is contained 
in the following passage : — 


“He who has annexed them (i.¢., dominions similar in 
race and customs to the conquering state), if he wishes to hold 
them, has only to bear in mind two considerations, the one, 
that the family of their former Lord is extinguished ;* the 
other, that neither their laws nor their taxes are altered, so 
that in a very short time they will become entirely one body 
with the old principality.”’ 


Now this is obviously a suggestion relating solely to the 
Renaissance period. Applied to modern political conduct, it 
would be advice of the most infamous kind; in relation to the six- 
teenth century, it was excellent and salutary counsel. Owing to 
the comparative barbarism of the age, such methods were unfor- 
tunately necessary even for the self-preservation of a ruler and 
his State. It is ridiculous to approach “The Prince” in so un- 
critical a spirit as to regard axioms such as these as intended by 
the author to apply inexorably to all conditions of political so- 
ciety. Machiavelli had his own times primarily in view in writing 
this treatise, and in connection with his own times such advice as 
this was neither infamous nor unsound. It was clearly warranted. 
The times were stormy ; only stern methods would answer. 

And I would remind the reader that Machiavelli did not write 
his book from the point of view of the mere vulgar despot. As I 
have previously said, he recognised that an absolute monarch was 
necessary for the salvation of Italy, and he is, in this treatise, 
merely prescribing the means for so legitimate an end. Only 
ruthless methods could rescue his country from the abyss of misery 
and oppression into which she had fallen. 

Let us turn to that noble final appeal which the author makes 
to the Medici family in his last chapter. What a ringing call to 
patriotism lies, for example, in the following words: “ With us 
there is great justice, because that war is just which is necessary, 
and arms are hallowed when there is no other hope but in them. 


6. The italics are p, Re 
7- “ The Prince,”’ pter III., ‘‘ Concerning Mixed Principalities” 
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Here there is the greatest willingness, and where the willingness is 
great the difficulties cannot be great, if you will only follow those 
men to whom I have directed your attention. Further than this, 
how extraordinarily the ways of God have been manifested beyond 
example: the sea is divided, a cloud has led the way, the rock has 
poured forth water, it has rained manna, everything has contri- 
buted to your greatness; you ought to do the rest. God is not 
willing to do everything, and thus take away our free will and 
that share of glory which belongs to us.”* 

Can the writer of such words as these be the atrocious villain 
he has in times past been represented? I think not. Nay, his 
own actions belie such an estimate of his character. _ Recall his 
patient, and ill-repaid work on behalf of his native city, his un- 
selfish labour to raise a citizen army for national defence, his 
sufferings on behalf of his Republican ideals. Is this compatible 
with unscrupulous self-interest ? Machiavelli is entitled to a more 
generous view of his moral nature. Had the rulers of Italy been 
filled with his intrepid and patriotic spirit, history would probably 
not have had to record the gloomy annals of over three and a half 
centuries of bitter oppression. Incidentally, in all probability, 
“ The Prince” would never have been written. 

But, although many of the remarks in this book can only be 
construed strictly in reference to the period of the Renaissance, 
there are others which, if justifiable in relation to the sixteenth 
century, are equally defensible to-day. And many of these latter 
doctrines have given rise to severe condemnation. It is, there- 
fore, desirable to consider this aspect of the subject, and to decide 
whether this unfavourable criticism is merited. 

Probably no portion of “ The Prince” has met with fiercer 
condemnation than the chapter, “Concerning the way in which 
Princes should keep Faith.”* And I propose, therefore, reviewing 
this section of the book at some length, as it affords an excellent 
example of the class of precept we are now discussing. 

The chapter is a cold, passionless dissection of the world of 
diplomacy—perfectly true of the Renaissance, and, in my opinion, 
equally true of to-day. The nature of the theory advanced can 
be seen from the following passage : — 


“Tt is necessary for a prince to understand how to avail 
himself of the beast and the man... . A prince, therefore, 
being compelled knowingly to adopt the beast, ought to choose 
the fox and the lion; because the lion cannot defend himself 
against snares, and the fox cannot defend himself against 


8. ‘* The Prince,”” Chapter XXVI., “‘ An Exhortation to Liberate Italy.” 
g. “‘ The Prince,”” Chapter XVIII. 
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wolves. Therefore, it is necessary to be a fox to discover the 
snares, and a lion to terrify the wolves. Those who rely 
simply on the lion do not understand what they are about.’® 
Therefore, a wise lord cannot, nor ought he to, keep faith 
when the reasons that caused him to pledge it exist no longer. 
If men were entirely good this precept would not hold, but 
because they are bad, and will not keep faith with you, you 
too are not bound to observe it with them. . . . He who has 
known best how to employ the fox has succeeded best.” 


The doctrine is certainly boldly advanced, but reflection, I 
think, teaches its truth. As I have previously urged, the code of 
morals governing political relationships, differs wholiy from that 
controlling private life. An action which, in a private individual, 
would justly be considered as infamous can, under certain circum- 
stances, in my opinion, be regarded as wholly defensible in the 
case of a statesman. 

To show more clearly my meaning, I should like to refer in 
some detail to one notable episode in modern European history — 
the Italian War of Liberation. 

At the close of the eighteenth century Italy was divided into 
four main divisions—the Austrian territory and the Kingdom of 
Sardinia in the north; the Papal States in the centre; and the 
Kingdom of Naples in the south. The three Grand Duchies of 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany completed the political constitution 
of the country in its general outlines. Austria was the dominant 
power in the peninsula, and an iron system of despotism held 
possession of the land. 

The latent spirit of nationality was roused, however, by the 
French Revolution, and the campaigns of Napoleon, and his sub- 
sequent reorganisation of the political divisions in the country 
gave the old 7égime a shock from which it never fully recovered. 
The fall of the Emperor in 1815 was followed by the restoration 
of the status guo as it had existed in pre-Revolution times; but, 
as I have said, a spirit of independence had now been roused, 
which was eventually destined to overturn the re-established 
order. 

During the years from 1820 to 1848, various unsuccessful 
revolts occurred in the peninsula. Conspiracy was rife, and the 
societies of the Carbonari and of Young Italy kept the ideal of 
nationality alive. 

Then in 1848 came the long expected storm. Revolution broke 
out in Vienna, and swept the government off its feet; revolt was 


10. A ae remark, as was proved in the struggle between Louis XI. of 
France and tles the Bold of Burgundy. 
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kindled in Hungary. Italy seized her opportunity. Lombardy 
rose against the Austrians; Milan and Venice drove the oppressor 
from their streets. Parma and Modena forced their rulers into 
flight, and declared for union with Sardinia. Charles Albert of 
Sardinia placed himself at the head of the revolt, and for the 
moment it seemed as though Italian freedom was won. 

But Austria rallied, and the defeats of Custozza and Novara 
drove Charles Albert from the field. Milan and Venice were re- 
covered ; despotism was restored in Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. 
In the meantime Rome had risen against the Pope, and had de- 
clared herself a Republic. In spite of an heroic defence, however, 
the city was retaken by a French army, which had been despatched 
by Louis Napoleon, in order to conciliate the French Clericals. 

Apparently despotism had triumphed, but in reality Italy was 
on the eve of a great change. In consequence of his defeats, 
Charles Albert abdicated, and was succeeded by his son, Victor 
Emmanuel. The new king, in conjunction with his Minister 
Cavour, sought to raise his country from the depths to which she 
had fallen. During the following years the army and the internal 
administration of the State were thoroughly reformed. 

With the outbreak of the Crimean War occurred a prospect 
for advancing Italian interests. | On Cavour’s advice, Sardinia 
joined England and France, and Sardinian troops distinguished 
themselves in one of the lesser engagements of the war. At first 
sight, this intervention seems a criminal waste of life. Sardinia 
had not the remotest interest in the Eastern question. In reality 
it was statesmanship of the highest order—an act of which 
Machiavelli would heartily have approved. For Cavour’s action 
thrust Sardinia forward as one of the European Powers, and 
secured her admission to the Conference of Paris in 1856. She 
was thus given an opportunity of voicing her grievances. _Inci- 
dentally, her intervention led to relations with France and Eng- 
land which were subsequently to prove of the highest importance. 

In fact, two years later, Cavour and Napoleon came to a 
definite understanding by which France was to assist Sardinia to 
acquire Northern and Central Italy at the expense of Austria. In 
return, Savoy and Nice were to be ceded to the French Emperor. 
The war that ensued resulted in Austrian defeats at Magenta and 
Solferino, in consequence of which her army was driven out of 
Lombardy. But Louis Napoleon now became alarmed at the 
magnitude of his own success, especially in view of Clerical un- 
rest at home. He therefore hastened, without consulting his ally, 
to conclude the truce of Villafranca, whereby Lombardy was ceded 
to Sardinia, but Venetia and the fortress of Mantua were retained 
by Austria. The French Emperor, therefore, had only concluded 
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a portion of his bargain, and the indignation in Sardinia was 
great. Cavour, in the first tumult of passion, resigned office. 

But in the meantime Modena, Parma, Tuscany, and the 
Romagna had thrown off the yoke, and had declared for union 
with Sardinia. They refused to receive back their tyrants, and 
throughout the autumn and winter of 1859-1860 the position of 
Victor Emmanuel remained difficult and hazardous in the extreme. 
There was imminent danger of Austrian or French interference to 
prevent this further extension of his kingdom. January, 1860, 
saw Cavour back in office again, and he at once set himself to win 
French consent to the annexation of the Duchies. The negotia- 
tions came to a successful issue in March, and in return for the 
cession of Savoy and Nice Louis Napoleon agreed to sanction the 
incorporation of the Central States into the Sardinian Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, a position of extreme gravity had arisen in the 
South. King Ferdinand II. of Naples, the infamous Bomba, died in 
1859, and was succeeded by Francis II. The Italian victories in 
the North had, however, roused the slumbering elements of revo- 
lution in the Neapolitan kingdom, and in March, 1860—the month 
which saw the annexation of Central Italy—an insurrection broke 
out in Sicily. Garibaldi now formed his project of going to the 
assistance of the rebels, and also of marching on Rome. Through 
his agents, he consulted Cavour on the question. That statesman 
was placed in a positon of great difficulty. He knew that if he 
accorded Garibaldi official sanction, he would have to reckon with 
both France and Austria. This would mean the loss of all that 
had been gained after so much patient labour. On the other 
hand, he recognised clearly that until the south was won Italian 
freedom was in jeopardy. He decided to maintain officially a 
“correct ” attitude, but in secret he gave Garibaldi his advice and 
support, in so far as the Sicilian campaign was-concerned."? 

In consequence, the Sicilian expedition sailed at the begin- 
ning of May, 1860. Garibaldi’s success was swift and crushing. 
The Neapolitan dynasty was overthrown, but division began to 
show itself in the ranks of the volunteers. Cavour now inter- 
vened. On the pretext of protecting Rome against an advance 
by Garibaldi—a contingency which was threatened—he despatched 
Sardinian troops into the Romagna. These overcame Papal re- 
sistance, and effected a junction with Garibaldi. Finally, the 
last Bourbon stronghold—Gaeta—fell in February, 1861, and 
Italian unity was accomplished. Victor Emmanuel was pro- 
claimed King of Italy at Turin. 

11. For a full and circumstantial account of Cavour’s connection with the 


expedition of The Thousand, see Mr. Trevelyan’s book, ‘‘ Garibaldi and The 
Thousand,’ Chapters IX. and X. 
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There still remained Rome and Venice to be won. The great 
statesman, to whom the union of Italy was mainly due, was not, 
however, destined to see this consummation of his labours. In 
June, 1861, Cavour passed away. But the ideal remained, and 
Venice was secured five years later in return for Italian assistance 
to Prussia in the war of 1866 against Austria. The outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 gave Italy the means of com- 
pleting her union by the occupation of Rome. The ideal of 
nationality was at last fulfilled. 

In my opinion the history of those eleven years, 1850-1861, 
is a complete justification of Machiavelli’s dictum in the chapter 
under review. As the result of most consummate, although un- 
scrupulous statesmanship, Cavour raised Sardinia from her 
stricken condition into an important European Power, and by 
carefully availing himself of every opportunity was enabled to 
achieve what at first sight seemed hopeless—the unification of 
Italy. When one remembers the formidable obstacles confronting 
him—the active enmity of Austria, and of her puppets, the Italian 
tyrants ; the fickle attitude of France: now one of dubious friend- 
ship, now of menacing hostility ; the neutrality of England, albeit 
benevolent—one marvels at the result. Clearly, to have acted 
straightforwardly in this case would have been to court not only 
failure but disaster. Had Cavour rashly thrown himself against 
the Austrian power, as he was time and again urged to do by 
Mazzini, Sardinia would have received a blow even more shatter- 
ing than that which she sustained in 1848, and Italian freedom 
would have been indefinitely postponed. Had he, in 1860, boldly 
avowed the truth—that he was giving assistance to Garibaldi— 
Naples and Sicily would never have been conquered. Had he 
listened to Garibaldi’s impetuous call to march on Rome, all that 
had previously been gained would have been thrown into serious 
jeopardy, and probably would have been lost. Cavour was suc- 
cessful solely on account of the keenness of his intellect, and the 
unscrupulous subtlety of his diplomacy. A great and meritorious 
result was achieved by deceit. Nor, from the difficult nature of 
the case, could it have been achieved otherwise. 

The contention I am advancing is #o¢ that duplicity is always 
justifiable in political relationships. I am merely urging that 
there ave occasions on which it is the only possible weapon a judi- 
cious statesman can employ. Nor does Machiavelli go further 
than this. If the reader will refer to the passage I have already 
quoted he will see this very clearly. The author says : — 

“ Therefore a wise lord cannot, nor ought he to, keep 
faith when such observance may be turned against him, and 


12. The italics are my own. 
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when the reasons that caused him to pledge it exist no longer. 
If men were entirely good this precept would not hold, but 
because they are bad, and will not keep faith with you, you 
too are not bound to observe it with them.” 











In general, strict rectitude in the observance of public engage- 
ments is at the present day not only honourable, but also politic. 
I believe that the high nobility of purpose actuating the late Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy did much to secure a feeling of respect 
and confidence abroad, not only for himself, but also for English- 
men at large. In fact, the numerous tributes to his memory on the 
part of foreign statesmen and peoples bear witness to this. But 
there are times when, in political conduct, a deviation from the 
straight path of strict morality (in its private sense) is not only 
permissible, but also in the highest degree praiseworthy and neces- 
sary. The Italian War of Liberation was one of these occasions ; 
the rise of Prussian supremacy was another. Fortunately, owing 
to advancing civilisation, the necessity for such lapses from the 
code of private morality is less frequent than it was. In the 
sixteenth century, however, owing to the general depravity of 
morals, unscrupulous disregard for public faith was necessarily the 
rule; its strict observance, of necessity, the rare exception. To 
arrive at any fair estimate of “ The Prince,” the reader must bear 
these facts clearly in mind. I claim that if this be done, Machia- 
velli is worthy of all honour as a patriot and as a statesman. 




























H. DOUGLAS GREGORY. 
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1913. 


EUGENICS IN RELATION TO 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


MAN is set in his environment—surrounding nature. Like all other 
creatures he is subject to natural laws. His evolution, like that of 
any other animal species, has been due to a constant action and re- 
action between himself and the brute forces of nature. But while 
the mute lower animal world is being blindly shaped and moulded 
by the environmental conditions of its existence, man, who has 
speech and reason, has boldly taken his destiny into his own hands, 
and tried to forge his fate according to his own wisdom. In 
other words, man, at first a mere animal, a savage, has succeeded 
in controlling his surroundings to a large extent, suiting them to 
his own convenience. For the progress of civilisation has been 
nothing but the continuous overcoming of the hostile force of nature 
by the persistent effort of man, making them subservient to his 
special needs. 

The main energies of society have so far been directed to the 
improvement of the external world, the amelioration of surround- 
ing conditions. The arts, sciences, and inventions are the direct 
outcome of this process, while the same tendency manifests itself 
in the political field under the cry of Social Reform. How to 
better the condition of the people in such wise as to make their lives 
easier and happier, is the aim of the social reformer. There is, 
indeed, a whole school of politicians who maintain that a thorough 
change in economic conditions alone is sufficient to ensure the per- 
manent improvement of the human race. In contradistinction to 
this school—the economic school—which lays the whole stress on 
the material factor of environment, we can put what we may call 
the ethical movement, which holds that the instillation of moral 
principles into the individual is of prime importance, believing that 
a better race can be reared by moral precept. Both movements, 
though right in themselves, expressing certain well-established 
truths, are nevertheless, taken alone, not more than half-truths. 
Both simply imply that favourable external influences are 
essential to a healthy growth of the individual; the economic or . 
material school laying the main emphasis on the material condi- 
tions of life, while the ethical or religious school favours the spiri- 
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tual factors. Both deal with the environment of man only, the 
one with the material, the other with the mental environment. Both 
schools take for granted that whatever benefit may accrue to the 
individual from his upbringing—and we are not going to deny its 
great effect upon the individual—such benefit will eo i~so become 
a hereditary acquisition to the succeeding generation. Until 
recently it had not been doubted that this was so, and reformers 
have proceeded upon this idea without testing the correctness of 
the assumption. For, as has been shown by biological science, it is 
only an assumption, which has so far not been proved. On the 
contrary, there is strong presumptive evidence that acquired 
characters are not inherited, or, if inheritable, only to such a slight 
degree that for practical purposes the effect would be negligible. 

It follows, then, that no amount of individual modifications 
wrought upon any given subject during his lifetime by external 
agencies, can become an inheritable part of the race in the biological 
sense. Whatever proper sanitary conditions, education, etc., may 
do for the individual unit of society, their effects cannot be trans- 
mitted by inheritance, and can therefore have no permanent in- 
fluence upon the ultimate composition of the race. This the 
Eugenist alone, of all reformers, has fully recognised, and it is 
here that his endeavours step in on a hitherto untried, nay un- 
dreamt-of, field for the improvement of the human race. However 
praiseworthy and valuable the work of the social reformer may be, 
whether it goes to improve the physique or the mind of the citizen, 
the betterment of the social milieu can affect only each individual 
generation, and can be maintained only by the constant repetition 
of the self-same process in successive generations. The racial value 
of a population can never be raised by such means. But this is 
just the aim which the Eugenist has set himself. His ambition is 
nothing less than the betterment of the human breed itself. Thus 
his purpose differs radically from the old line of social reform, and 
he necessarily deviates widely in his methods for the attainment 
of his ends. 

In order to appreciate these fully, we must enter for awhile 
upon the problem of Darwinism. For it is on the analogy with 
biological facts that the Eugenist has shaped his procedure, modi- 
fying his practical proposals, of course, in accordance with the 
special circumstances of human society. It is now an accepted 
commonplace of science that all organic beings, including man, 
have gradually evolved from primitive, lowly origins. This pro- 
gressive change of one species into another was attributed by 
Lamarck to the inherited effects of use and disuse of organs, which 
effects were supposed to be accumulated by the transmission of the 
newly acquired characters from parent to offspring. But Lamarck 
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never succeeded in making out a sufficiently convincing case for 
evolution, and with the rejection of his particular theory evolution 
itself had to yield to the old belief in special creation. It was half- 
a-century later that Charles Darwin finally established organic 
evolution as a scientific fact. He based his argument for the 
actuality of the evolutionary process in nature on the analogy with 
artificial selection, and he therefore called the process by which he 
conceived evolution to take place in nature, Natural Selection. That 
is to say, just as in artificial selection the breeder or horticulturist 
selects given organisms for propagation, in order to secure certain 
results, rejecting those which do not come up to his standard, so, 
Darwin argued, nature selects from the enormous number of beings 
which are continually born into this world those which are suited, 
i.¢., adapted, to their surroundings, while those unfit are weeded out 
entirely. The law of the Survival of the Fittest assures the con- 
tinuous progress of the race, by always keeping the surviving mem- 
bers of the species up to the standard. The analogy with Artificial 
Selection is a close one so far as the principle of selection goes ; but 
as to the method of selection, the analogy must not be pressed too 
far. We shall see later that there exists considerable difference 
between the two processes. We must not confuse them indiscrimi- 
nately with each other. Still, the main idea, namely that of selec- 
tion, is the one which has been established as a potent factor in 
evolution, and it is the one upon which the whole principle of 
Eugenics is based.. 

' If progress of any given species is only attainable by rigid 
selection of the fit, by the merciless weeding-out of the unfit, how 
does mankind fare in this process of selection? Now, there cannot 
be much doubt that in the early stages of the human species the 
Law of Selection was carried out with the utmost rigour, the fight 
with the brute forces of nature and the internecine warfare among 
the tribes themselves being so severe, that only the healthiest and 
strongest members of the community were able to survive and have 
progeny. But with the advent of civilisation, milder conditions 
ensued, the battle for life became less fierce, so that the standard 
of those fit to survive under the new mitigated circumstances has 
been gradually lowered. The survival-value has sunk still lower 
since humanitarian and charitable sentiments have extended 
help to those who are not fit to help themselves. The struggle for 
existence has thus been to a large extent suspended. The very 
means employed. by the social reformer to benefit society, though 
excellent for the individual member of the community, has ulti- 
mately the effect of burdening the race with inferior stock. To 
have recognised this danger is the merit of the Eugenic school. Its 
immediate task is to devise methods by which this lowering of the 
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racial quality can be arrested, or at least confined to its smallest 
limits. 

Now, before entering in detail into the discussion of the eugenic 
methods, let us here at the outset contradict the statement so often 
made by anti-Eugenists, that the Eugenist intends to do away with 
all health laws, all social reforms, etc. This would not only be 
impossible in the face of modern human sentiment, but would, even 
if achievable, be utter folly. For, as we have said before, a good 
environment is essential to the well-being of the individual; it is 
a condition sine gua non for his proper growth and development. 
All that the Eugenist maintains is, that environmental methods 
must be supplemented by selective methods. 


What are these specific remedies of the Eugenists? They are 
modelled, as previously mentioned, on the biological conception of 
selection. We distinguish between natural selection and artificial 
selection, and we find that eugenic methods can be divided into 
two kinds, according as they are based on natural or artificial selec- 
tion. For the two kinds of selection are by no means identical in 
their procedure. In artificial selection we have a conscious agent, 
the breeder or horticulturist, who deliberately selects certain stocks 
for propagation; while of natural selection we can really speak 
only in a metaphorical sense. There is no direct selection here; 
but certain types adapted to their surroundings are able to survive, 
while those unfit die out. We speak of those who have survived 
as selected. Perhaps the nearest approach to this in the case of 
artificial selection is what Darwin has described as a sort of un- 
conscious selection, when certain breeds have been improved in a 
general way by man without reference to any special point of 
quality. The distinction between direct selection by the breeder 
and indirect selection of nature is of utmost importance. In the 
first instance, selection takes place only with reference to the quali- 
ties of the stock, independently of any environmental effects; in 
the second case the environment plays a great réle in the selection. 
It is in fact environment which here determines what variations are 
going to be selected; though, be it understood, the environment 
itself does not create the biological varieties, but only picks them 
out, once they have appeared. We may accordingly divide the 
eugenic methods into those of the Direct and the Indirect Selection 
of human stocks. The former, which consists in the deliberate mark- 
ing out of certain human types with reference to propagation, is 
generally looked upon as the specific eugenic remedy. We shall 
find, however, that the indirect method, which aims at the 
natural selection of the desirable stocks by the creation 
of an appropriate environment, is, from a practical point 
of view, by no means of inferior importance to the direct 
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selection of family stocks. According to common usage 
in eugenic writings, we may, for convenience’ sake, sub- 
divide Eugenics into Negative or Restrictive, dealing with 
characteristics which are undesirable and have to be repressed, and 
Positive Eugenics, which deals with socially desirable types whose 
propagation is to be encouraged. Both means of eugenic selec- 
tion, then, the direct and the indirect methods, can be further sub- 
divided according as we deal with negative (undesirable) or posi- 
tive (desirable) qualities in man. 

To come now to the first part of our subject, the direct negative 
method, we have to deal first of all with those socially undesirable 
types which so far have loomed largest in the mind of the pro- 
fessed Eugenist, and through him in the eye of the public. We 
refer to the pathological conditions of feeble-mindedness and in- 
sanity. This subject has received the greatest attention from all 
enquirers into race-hygienics, so that we need here hardly more 
than repeat their conclusions. Seeing that the majority of these 
cases are hereditary in tendency, and that their rate of prolifera- 
tion is in excess of the normal birth-rate of the population, all 
means devised for the care and tending of these mentally-afflicted 
members of the community can have only one effect, that of fos- 
tering the unfit at the cost of the fit, so long as no precautions are 
taken to limit their further propagation. It is essential that, 
however humanely we may feel for or deal with the unfortunate 
victims of hereditarily-tainted stocks, we should, for the good of 
society, stop the continuous reproduction of their evil kind. This 
can only be done effectively by their permanent segregation, and, 
if need be, by sterilisation. Very much akin to the aforesaid class 
is the type of criminals who, by their persistent habits of outlawry, 
become a scourge to civilised communities. Though we may not 
agree with the late Professor Lombroso, who claimed to be able to 
recognise the inborn criminal type by certain external signs, still 
the extreme types are marked enough to enable us to deal with 
them effectively in the eugenic manner. A great number of such 
inborn criminals—they must be carefully distinguished from those 
offenders against society who, though labelled as criminals under 
the law, are only victims of circumstance—belong to the mentally- 
defective referred to above. Indeed, one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the segregation of this class, is their great dan- 
ger to social order and morality. Another section of the criminal 
population, while normal with regard to intelligence, nay, often 
above the average in mental capacity, can only be reckoned among 
the morally insane. They are devoid of the moral sense, and cannot 
be brought to understand social obligations. The only rational 
way permanently to dispose of these unsocial elements is on eugenic 
principles, by life-long segregation. 
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On all these points there can hardly arise any serious dis- 
agreement. It is otherwise with our next series—that of bodily 
diseases. We are here able to discuss only the most important, 
and shall confine ourselves to alcoholism, tuberculosis and 
syphilis. Now, as to the first, it has until lately been a generally- 
accepted fact that alcohol acts as a racial poison; that is, the off- 
spring from chronic alcoholics were supposed to be in some way or 
other inferior to the children of non-drinkers. Professor Pearson, 
however, and Miss Elderton, in their investigation “On _ the 
Influence of Parental Alcoholism on the Physique and Ability 
of the Offspring,” have not been able to find any such definite 
relation. On the other hand, this view has been most hotly con- 
tested by other scientists. All we can do at the present stage of 
controversy is to leave the question open as undecided. It may 
serve as a warning to Eugenists to be careful to make sure of their 
material first and not to accept too light-heartedly conclusions 
based on an insufficiency of data. Should alcoholism be found 
hereditarily noxious in any way, we should of course have to treat 
the chronic alcoholic in the same manner as the other categories 
of socially-unfit persons, by permanent segregation and possible 
sterilisation. 

Phthisis and syphilis are both infectious diseases, due to micro- 
organisms which enter the body. But in both cases the infected 
person transmits to his offspring certain infirmities which compel 
us to regard these two diseases as within the scope of Eugenics. 
Though consumption proper is not inherited, being, as just said, 
due to outside infection by tubercle bacilli, still it is well known 
that there exists what has been termed the “ phthisical habitus,” 
which predisposes certain persons to tuberculosis. It is this 
phthisical tendency which is transmissible. So long as we are unable 
to stamp out the infectious agent, the tubercle bacillus itself—we 
shall deal with this aspect of the question later—it is incumbent 
upon us, in order to prevent the spread of consumption, to insist 
upon compulsory segregation of the affected persons, lasting long 
enough to ensure their complete recovery and freedom from infec- 
tiousness. The present system of keeping patients for a few 
months in a sanatorium, and then turning them out upon the public 
once more while still in the infective state, is as foolish as it is 
wasteful. Indeed, it has been seriously advocated of late rather 
to isolate the advanced, generally hopeless cases of phthisis, seeing 
that these form the most potent foci of infection. 

We enter a more thorny field with the discussion of syphilis, 
which must be classed as one of the most potent racial poisons. 
Sad cases of congenital syphilis are wel] known to every medical 
man; children stunted and blighted early in life because of the 
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sins of their parents. And it is generally the male parent who is 
the cause of this baneful heritage. That the venereal diseases still 
escape notification is by no means due to the mild character of 
the contagion, nor to the insignificance of their prevalence. It can 
only be attributed to male sex-predominance. For venereal 
diseases are—apart from a certain class of women—essentially 
diseases of the male. There is every reason for our insisting upon 
notification of every serious infectious disease, including venereal 
diseases, and the temporary isolation of the diseased persons until 
they cease to be infectious. We should not dream of allowing 
scarlet fever or typhoid to spread over the population, but we suffer 
one of the most disastrous venereal diseases to be freely communi- 
cated from person to person without check or hindrance. State 
supervision of vice, with periodical medical examination, is being 
advocated by some well-meaning social reformers as a remedy 
against this scourge of modern civilisations; but those who have 
had experience of this kind of State regulation know that it is far 
from having the desired effect. State regulation of vice must be 
condemned for three reasons: Firstly, it is morally unwarrant- 
able—the State should not condone a vice by creating safeguards 
against its consequences ; secondly, it is medically inefficacious ; and 
thirdly, by creating a false sense of security it defeats its own ends. 
The only direct remedy—of the indirect we shall speak later—is 
notification and isolation. This alone would force men to give up 
habits which are as immoral as they are anti-social and anti-racial. 

Coming now to the positive direct methods, we shall have little 
to recommend in this place. Indeed, all weight of eugenic argu- 
ment has been thrown on the side of negative Eugenics, z.e., the 
weeding-out of certain socially-unfit types. Little has been said 
about positive Eugenics. As far back as 1883, the late Sir Francis 
Galton made a proposal “ that local endowments and perhaps adop- 
tions might be made in favour of those of both sexes who showed 
evidence of high race and of belonging to prolific private families. 
. . . Better races would then be given a better chance of marrying 
early.” What we have to say against this plan is, firstly, that we 
are still unfortunately in the same unenlightened position as was 
Galton at that time—“we cannot forecast their form.” For the 
first preliminary to any eugenic enquiry is to determine on scientific 
lines who are the eugenically fit, but this has not so much as been 
taken in hand yet. Secondly, the plan conceived in this form could 
be carried out only on a relatively very small scale, and would not 
be comprehensive enough. 

The proposals for the endowment of motherhood, so as to make 
motherhood a properly paid profession, though meriting our serious 
attention from a social point of view, can, under our present con- 
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ditions, hardly be made to serve a eugenically useful purpose. The 
main idea of the scheme under which mothers would receive a grant 
in the form of a direct payment towards bearing and rearing of 
children, is to encourage propagation. But the very classes who 
are lowest in the economic scale, and are most in need of such aid, 
have already the highest birth-rate. With them, it would be more 
a question of lowering the now appalling death-rate among their 
children than of raising their birth-rate. In any case, excepting the 
mentally-defective and allied classes, of which we have spoken 
above, and which have to be dealt with by segregation, the grant in 
aid of motherhood would certainly have to be given among the 
poorer classes without restriction. Should we, however, attempt to 
discriminate from a eugenic point of view, the same difficulty would 
arise as with any other direct positive eugenic measure at the present 
time: we should not be able to define the eugenically-fit; apart 
from the fact that the very classes who now voluntarily limit the 
number of their offspring, thereby showing restraint and the sense 
of responsibility, are those who will not be reached by any scheme 
of State aid at the present day. Furthermore, why not an endow- 
ment of fatherhood also? From a eugenic point of view, the 
father is just as important as the mother in the make-up of the 
child. We must, as Eugenists, not overlook this fact. 

Much more scope is given to us by the indirect eugenic method, 
which consists in the creation of a selective environment that will 
automatically ensure the survival of the socially desirable and the 
disappearance of the undesirable types of humanity. To en- 
lighten public opinion upon the danger of tainted stocks to 
society, to educate human sentiment so as to create a strong social 
prejudice against the mating with members of afflicted families, 
are the best means to lead towards their gradual decline and ex- 
tinction. It may be objected that the feeble-minded, the insane 
and the inborn criminals, shunned by the sound population, would 
the more frequently marry among themselves. To this the answer 
is twofold: firstly, as Professor Karl Pearson has said: “We do 
not want to eliminate bad stock by watering it with good, but by 
placing it under conditions where it is relatively or absolutely in- 
fertile” ; secondly, the intensified strains could easily be dealt with 
in successive generations according to the negative method, by 
segregation, which would not be needed for very long. 

The eugenic remedy for tuberculosis, so long as this white 
plague remains endemic amongst us, is to advise strictly against all 
marriages with consumptives. This is by no means a generally 
accepted rule, even with the medical profession, showing how little 
medical men have learnt to think eugenically. But what 
is a much more important consideration in regard to this 
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problem is not how to eliminate consumptive man, but how to 
eliminate the bacillus of consumption. Sanatoria offer at best only 
a cure of the disease. To prevent consumption altogether, by the 
abolition of the slum and the sweating workshop, is a task in which 
the Eugenist should enthusiastically join the social reformer. 

The indirect means towards the abolition of the alcoholic taint 
are similar; namely, a change of social sentiment, now fortunately 
in the ascendant, coupled with such social conditions as will lessen 
the inducement to strong drink. Seeing that alcoholism is most 
frequent among the poorest and socially lowest classes, and that 
with a rise in the social scale a steady diminution of drunkenness 
takes place, the indirect means of combatting chronic alcoholism 
are plainly indicated. 

The greatest difficulty arises once more with regard to syphilis. 
We have advocated notification and segregation. But there is little 
hope of seeing the consummation of such a proposal—at least, so 
long aS women are prevented from making their voices effectively 
heard and respected by our politicians. Furthermore, as the bad 
hereditary effects of syphilis by no means end with the infective 
period, but extend beyond it for a term of years, such tainted 
individuals must be prevented from transmitting their evil to the 
next generation by being rigorously excluded from parenthood un- 
til such time as no danger to their offspring can arise from their 
diseased condition. This can be achieved only by a complete 
change of our present sex-morality. Society condones licentious 
transgression by men with a recklessness which little accords with 
its professed belief in morality and the sanctity of the home. For 
the Eugenist there can be only one standard of sex-morality for 
men and women alike—the sex-purity of real monogamy, which is 
not only the ideal of human relationship, but also the only means 
of ensuring a healthy and vigorous race. The dissipated and the 
sexually-diseased man ought to be taboo. To the arguments of 
those who assert that “ nature will out,” we have only one answer— 
early marriages. 

Coming finally to the encouragement of socially desirable 
types, the indirect method here offers us large possibilities, while, 
as we have seen, the direct selective method is totally inefficient in 
this field. As I have elsewhere tried to show (in “ The Discovery 
of the Fittest,” Westminster Review, January, 1911), we have so far 
no direct criterion by which to test the mental and moral worth of 
any given stock. The presumption is strongly in favour of the 
conclusion that the fit, as well as the unfit, are not confined to any 
one socia] class. What we want is a physically and intellectually 
well-developed and morally high-bred class. Society should be so 
arranged that the fittest who survive are the best of the nation. 
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Success should be attained according to the real order of merit, 
instead of being based, as is at present largely the case, on monetary 
and social influences. The way should be open to all talent with- 
out social distinction or material hindrance. The so-called ladder 
of education for the masses is by no means sufficient to bring out 
all that the nation is capable of in intellectual effort ; while propa- 
gation among the intellectual classes is greatly in need of encour- 
agement by economic facilities. It may also be said in this place 
that our present system of marriage, which condemns the wife to 
complete economic dependence and a dreary unbroken routine of 
household drudgery, prevents from entering wedlock many intel- 
lectual and spirited women who would make splendid mothers. 
As regards moral qualities, it can by no means be asserted that 
our present competitive system of capitalism is conducive to the 
development of the highest type of character. The fierce struggle 
for material existence, with all its cruelty and corruption, crushes 
out the most social and gentle types of individual. No society can 
stand the test of Eugenics which does not first and foremost favour 
the moral man. He may be less self-reliant ; but for all that he is 
the more humane, the more ethical type—the citizen of the future. 
Reviewing, then, in conclusion, the different methods of 
Eugenics, we find that the direct method is very limited indeed, 
being mainly negative and applicable only to the pronounced patho- 
logical types. The indirect method is not only much wider in 
scope, but it offers the further advantage of applying a natural 
means for the propagation of the fit and the weeding-out of the 
socially unfit, without undue restraint on free choice in love and 
marriage. It simply provides an economic and moral environment 
under which “ the fittest selected are the truly select of the nation.” 


S. HERBERT. 





MONEY AND CURRENCY 
AND THE LOCATION OF THE 
SETTLEMENT-POINT. 


IT is now manifest to all who have given the subject careful and 
unbiassed study, that the existing economic unrest, which is co- 
extensive with the business area of the great commercial nations 
of the West, reacting also upon the industrial and commercial 
nations of the East ; the persistent labour troubles, on the one side, 
and the persistent depreciation in the money-value or price of 
Consols, and the other Trustee Securities, on the other side, engen- 
dering strikes, lock-outs, and bank failures, are symptoms of one 
and the same money-disease, which has been, intermittently, dis- 
turbing the economic life of the nations from 1871-73 to the pre- 
sent time, when it appears to be passing into a critical stage, 
threatening the economic body of the nations, severally, with 
disaster, proceeding from unhealthy internal disturbances and, 
therefore, demanding remedial health-restoring treatment. 


Our existing money and credit-economy, our existing single 
standard money system of exchange, created and confirmed by 
the provisions of the Coinage Acts of 1816 and 1870, and by the 
Banking Acts of 1844 and 1845, provides us with money, with the 
legal tender instruments of both economic distribution and ex- 
change; and provides us also with currency, with medium of ex- 
change instruments, aiding and assisting in the work of economic 
exchange. 

The legally created money is constant for general-debt-pay- 
ing-purposes, but variable for general-purchasing-purposes. 

The currency resting upon and controllable by money re- 
flects the legally created qualities of this money which, being 
dominant over currency for the legal-tender-purposes, regulates 
and governs alike the 97 per centum of credit business, and the 3 
per centum of cash business. 

The vitally important provisions of money and currency laws 
are those which regulate and determine the Location of the Settle- 
ment-Point or the equation of exchange, in all inter-temporary 
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transactions—credit business ; and those which regulate and govern 
the Supply of Money and Currency—whether popular, automatic, 
elastic, and responsive to current business needs; or official, 
bureaucratic, rigid, and irresponsive to current business needs. 


The provisions of sections 4 and 6 of the Coinage Act of 
1870 contain the enactments locating the Settlement-Point or the 
equation of exchange, in all credit business, according to the ex- 
change value of money at maturity-time, irrespective of any varia- 
tion in the exchange value of money, between inception-time and 
maturity-time, although it is well known and demonstrable that 
the exchange value of money varies, inversely, relative to the ex- 
change value of commodities, generally; and also relative to the 
exchange value of each and every one of the numerous and dif- 
ferent kinds of commodities, severally. 


There is the economic polarity of commodities and money ; 
therefore, we must create legal and authoritative ways and means 
for adjusting and regulating the numerous, diverse, and incessant 
physical and speculative movements, so as to secure the equitable 
distribution and exchange of the economic resources of the nation 
among all the members of the economic body of the nation, sever- 
ally ; and so as to secure the maintenance of the stable equilibrium 
during the incessant, diverse, and numerous inverse movements of 
wealth and value between the members of the creditor and the 
debtor classes of the population; ways and means designed for 
engendering and maintaining in being business conditions, which 
will effectively prevent the cyclic recurrence of economic crises 
proceeding from the contact, within the economic sphere, of masses 
of excessive wealth accumulation with masses of excessive wealth 
depletion. 

The provisions of Sections 8 and 9 of the Coinage Act of 
1870 contain the enactments creating the existing popular and 
automatic, and also the existing official and bureaucratic systems 
regulating and governing the supply of money. 


The provisions of the Banking Acts of 1844 and 1845 contain 
the enactments creating the existing official, bureaucratic and rigid 
system regulating and governing the supply of currency. 


In the illustrations on pages 57-60 of “An Open Letter to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” issued by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Reform League, and published by Messrs. J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C., reference is 
made to “ Kitson’s proposed ideal unit of value” money system 
of exchange, representing purchasing-power. Using these ideal 
units of value as we now use price, at the rate of 1d. = 1 unit of 
value, then, according to the illustrations, at inception-time : — 
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1 Orange = 4 Units of Value ws 4d. 
1 Apple 2 Units of Value ns 2d. 
1 Banana = 1% Units of Value - 14d. 
1 Fig = 1 Unit of Value “a 1d. 


Under these economic conditions there is a credit transaction 
or loan of 100 units of value = 100d., therefore, at inception-time : 


Ideal Units of Value. Physical Units. Speculative Units. 
100 ses 25 Oranges = 100d. 
100 us 50 Apples = 100d. 
100 v. = 75 Bananas = 100d. . 
100 see = 100 Figs = rood. 


The variations in exchange value, between inception-time and 
maturity-time, show the following results at maturity-time : — 


AccorDING TO Kitson’s IpEat Unit System. 
Orange = 1.75 Units of Value = 1.75d. 
Apple 3-49 Units of Value = 3.49d. 
Banana = 0.87 Units of Value 0.87d. 
Fig = ,_1.16 Units of Value 1.16d. 


AccorDING TO Existinc Commopity-Unit System. 
Orange = 14 Units of Value 
Apple 3 Units of Value 
Banana 2 Units of Value 
Fig 1 Unit of Value 


(a) Under money and credit-economy, with the location of 
the settlement-point or the equation of exchange determinable, in 
all credit business, according to “ Kitson’s proposed ideal unit of 
value” money system of exchange, this credit or loan of 100 units 
of value = 100d. at inception-time, would be redeemable or de- 
terminable at maturity-time, in exchange for variable quantities 
of commodities, but for constant sums of money as follows : — 


QuanTiITIES AND VALUES OR PuysicaL Units AND SPECULATIVE 
Units. 


At Inception-Time. At Maturity-Time. 
! 








Speculative Units | Physical Units Physical Units Speculative Units 
d, No. No. | d, 
| 





100 25 oranges 574 oranges 
100 50 apples 28426 apples 
100 75 bananas 1148? bananas’ 
100 100 figs 86,%, figs 
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(6) Under barter and credit-economy, or under the now obso- 
lete money and credit-economy, the now obsolete single standard 
money system of exchange, with the location of the settlement- 
point or the equation of exchange determinable, in all credit busi- 
ness, according to the exchange value of money at inception-time, 
this credit or loan of 100 units of value = 100d. at inception-time, 
was redeemable or determinable at maturity-time, in exchange for 
constant quantities of commodities, but for variable sums of 
money, as follows : — 


Quantities AND VALUES OR PuysicaL Units AND SPECULATIVE 
Units. 





At Inception-Time. At Maturity-Time. 





Speculative Units | Physical Units Physical Units | Speculative Units 
d. No. No, d. 








25 oranges 25 oranges 374 

50 apples 50 apples 150 

75 bananas 75 bananas 56} 
100 figs 100 figs 100 














(c) Under the existing money and credit-economy, the exist- 
ing single standard money system of exchange, with the location 
of the settlement-point, or the equation of exchange determinable, 
in all credit business, according to the exchange value of money 
at maturity-time, according to the provisions of sections 4 and 6 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, this credit or loan of 100 units of value 
= 100d. at inception-time, is redeemable or determinable at 
maturity-time, in exchange for variable quantities of commodities, 
but constant sums of money as follows : — 





Quantities AND VALUES OR PuysicaL Units AND SPECULATIVE 
Units. 





At Inception-Time. At Maturity-Time. 





Speculative Units Physical Units Physical Units Speculative Units 
d, No. No. d. 





25 oranges 66% oranges 100 
50 apples 334 apples 100 
75 bananas | 1334 bananas 100 

100 figs 100 figs 100 














= =—— 


= es 
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(2) Under money and credit-economy, under Smith’s’ pro- 
posed double standard money system of exchange, with the loca- 
tion of the settlement-point or the equation of exchange determin- 
able, in all credit business, according to the mean of the exchange 
value of money, between inception-time and maturity-time; (1) 
relative, severally, to the market-price or exchange value of each 
and every one of the forty-five articles of physical wealth which 
constitute the bases of the Board of Trade general, group, sub- 
group, and particular index nambers of the prices of commodities ; 
or (2) relative to either of these index numbers; or (3) relative to 
any other article of marketable wealth or produce which may be 
selected, agreed upon, and recorded, at inception-time, as the ad- 
juster or the regulator, this credit or loan of 100 units of value = 
100d. at inception-time, would be redeemable or determinable at 
maturity-time in exchange for variable quantities of commodities, 
and for variable sums of money, as follows : — 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OR Puysicat Units anpD SPECULATIVE 
Units. 





At Inception-Time. , At Maturity-Time. 





Speculative Units | Physical Units Physical Units | Speculative Units 
d, No. No. d. 





25 oranges 45% oranges 683 

50 apples 41% apples 125 

75 bananas | 104} bananas 784 
100 figs 100 figs 100 














Under Smith’s proposed double standard money system of 
exchange, the abundance or the scarcity of commodities, severally, 
and the appreciation or the depreciation in the exchange value of 
money would be equitably divided, popularly and automatically, 
at maturity-time, by the parties immediately interested in the in- 
volved creditor and debtor transactions, severally, each according 
to the real, the actual, the particular variations in the exchange 
value of each and every article of marketable wealth or produce, 
as disclosed, from time to time, at maturity-time, on the markets 
and exchanges, and as proclaimed daily, in the official price cur- 
rent; and not according to the ideal, unified-general-average 
variations in the exchange value of marketable commodities, 
collectively, as disclosed and proclaimed in the published results 
of the complex calculations of official and bureaucratic statisticians. 


1. ‘* Legal Tender,” pages 160-162 and 269-273. Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. goo. 
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Clearly, if at inception-time, commodities and money are at the 
equilibrium, are at par, and, between inception-time and maturity- 
time, the exchange value of commodities severally, varies inversely 
relative to the exchange value of money, then unquestionably, 
the maturity-time equilibrium or par is at the mean of the variation 
in the exchange value of any one or other article of marketable 
wealth or produce which, at inception-time, had been selected, 
agreed upon:and recorded as the adjuster or the regulator ; there- 
fore, the equitable settlement-pgint, the just equation of exchange 
should be fixed, legally and authoritatively, at this mean of the 
variation in exchange value, between inception-time and maturity- 
time. 

The numerous, particular, diverse variations in the exchange 
value of commodities, severally, are the real economic-points of 
departure and destination of business, corresponding with the 
numerous, particular, diverse charts of ports, severally, which are 
the real navigation-points of departure and destination of ships, 
severally, which particular charts, severally, are vitally needful 
and indispensable for the special purposes of navigation during 
each particular voyage. 

The unified, general-average variations in the exchange value 
of commodities, collectively, are, from time to time, the ideal 
economic-points of departure and destination of business, corres- 
ponding with a chart of the earth showing all the meridians, with 
the meridian of Greenwich and the Equator, which are the ideal, 
the general, reference-points for the general purposes of naviga- 
tion during all voyages, although insufficient for the special pur- 
poses of navigation during any particular voyage. 


The full and complete answer to the question : — 


“WHAT IS A POUND STERLING?” 
is as follows : — 


“ The legally established weight of gold of a certain degree 
of fineness,” being the legal-tender, possessing, therefore, constant 
legal-value or general-debt-paying-power, in all inter-temporary 
transactions—Credit business, according to the provisions of 
sections 4 and 6 of the Coinage Act of 1870; and possessing also 
variable exchange value or general-purchasing-power, in all con- 
temporary transactions—Cash business, according to the ever- 
varying circumstances of production and exchange. 

From 1874 to 1896 we had a period of, intermittently, falling 
prices of commodities and appreciating exchange value of money, 
therefore, consols and the other trustee securities, yielding fixed 
rates of money-income and redeemable in money, were, simul- 
taneously, appreciating in exchange value, and, vicariously, 
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benefitting the creditor classes and injuring the debtor classes. 
Under these conditions money was an accumulating asset and 
this accumulation was reflected and measured by the rise in the 
money-value or price of consols and the other trustee securities. 

From 1897 to the present time we have been and are now hav- 
ing a period of, intermittently, rising prices of commodities and 
depreciating exchange value of money, therefore, consols and 
the other trustee securities, yielding fixed rates of money-income 
and redeemable in money, are, simultaneously, depreciating in ex- 
change value, and, vicariously, injuring the creditor classes and 
benefitting the debtor classes. Under these, the existing, con- 
ditions money is a wasting asset, and this wastage is reflected and 
measured by the fall in the money-value or price of consols and 
the other trustee securities. 

The equitable solution of the money problem will be found in 
such an amendment of the legal tender provisions of the Coinage 
Act, 1870, as will make imperative the simplification and generali- 
sation of the principle embodied in the Tithe Commutation Act 
of 1836, in the manner proposed in (d) and illustrated herein on 
page 391; as will make that principle of equitable adjustment of 
money-values applicable to all deferred payments, inter-tempor- 
ary transactions, or credit business dealings; so that the money- 
value of all such business dealings, at the settlement-point or the 
equation of exchange, may vary directly according to the periodic 
variations, severaily, of the exchange value of commoditites, as the 
money-value of the Tithe Rent Charge now varies directly accord- 
ing to the septennial variations of the exchange value of corn. 

With 1871 as the base year= 100, using the Board of Trade 
general Index number of the exchange value or general-purchas- 
ing-power of commodities, which is also the general Index number 
of the legal value or general-debt-paying-power of commodities ; 
the reciprocal general Index number of the exchange value or 
general-purchasing-power of money ; and using the annual average 
price or money-value of £100 Sterling of consols, estimated 
throughout upon a basis of interest at the rate of 2} per centum 
per annum, and the annual price or money-value of £100 sterling 
Tithe Rent, there is exhibited, hereunder (1), the constancy in the 
legal value or general-debt-paying-power (a) of money under the 
provisions of the Coinage Act of 1870; (2) the variableness in the 
exchange value or general-purchasing-power (b) of money, of the 
price or money-value (c) of consols, of the general-debt-paying- 
power (a) of commodities, and of the price or money-value (e) 
of Tithe Rent—the price or money-value of consols varying 
directly according to the variations in the exchange value of money 
and inversely according to the variations in the exchange value of 
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commodities, and the price or money-value of Tithe Rent 
varying directly according to the variations in the exchange value 
of corn (commodities) and inversely according to the variations in 
the exchange value of money, thus : — 





VARIABLE. 





Constant inten 8 rm 
General . ndex Numbers o' ie 
en Price or G 1: 


P ~ Money Price or 
ar: Value of i : M -Val 
Power of £100 Stg. Purchasing- | Debt-Paying- of #100 Sig. 


Money. | Consols. a euentioe Tithe Rent. 


£ 4 ar 
1871 100 77°29 | 100°000 100°0 104 15 
1873 100 77°08 84°175 1188 110 15 
1883 100 84°32 | 103627 96°5 100 
1896 100 100°86 | 143°266 69°8 71 
1899 100 97°16 | 134'228 74°5 68 
1903 100 90°75 127°226 786 69 
1910 100 81°56 114810 87°1 70 
IQII 100 79°06 | 114°942 87°0 71 


























The Debtor Classes are the National and the Municipal 
governments; the numerous bond-issuing Corporations; the 
Entrepreneur-Employers, who are the borrowers or hirers of both 
capital and labour, who, periodically, at dividend-time, absorb 
the variable surplus or profit-portion of the wealth or produce 
arising from the co-operative activities of all of those who work 
within each any every one of the different kinds of business enter- 
prises, and who, consequently, receive money-incomes, varying 
according to the variations in the measure of the profit-margin, 
determinable, in arrear, at maturity-time, in addition to fixed 
money-incomes determinable, in advance, at inception-time ac- 
cording to custom or contract. 

The Creditor Classes are the numerous labourer-employees and 
capitalist-employees, who are the lenders of labour and of capital; 
the pensioners and all other persons who receive only fixed 
money-incomes determinable, in advance, at inception-time, ac- 
cording to custom or contract. 

If, as remedial or health-restoring treatment, the provisions 
of sections 4 and 6 of the Coinage Act of 1870 could be amended 
so as to simplify and generalise, authoritatively, the equitable 
monetary principle which is now embodied in the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act of 1836; and if the provisions of the Banking Acts of 
1844 and 1845 could be amended so that all money-notes, like the 
Bank of England legal-tender-notes, would be issuable only 
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against deposits of money or money-material; and so that cur- 
rency-notes, like the medium-of-exchange-notes of the old Banks 
of Issue, would be issuable, popularly and automatically, expan- 
sive and contractive, according to current business needs, against 
deposits, at the Treasury of the nation, of Consols and other 
Trustee Securities specified and published by the Government of 
the nation as being legally convertible into currency-notes equal in 
amount to as much as, but not more than, seventy-five per centum 
of the par value of such Consols or other Trustee Securities, upon 
the payment of interest to the Government, at a uniform rate of 
not more than one per centum per annum on the par value of the 
currency notes issued, during the period of their continuance in 
circulation; then, under these reformed financial conditions, there 
would be the immediate strengthening of the gold reserve of the 
nation (to the extent of the £18,450,000 sterling of money-notes 
which are now issued against securities) against external pressure, 
or for the satisfaction of the normal external financial demands; 
and there would be, simultaneously, the availability of Consols 
and other Trustee Securities, up to 75 per centum of their par 
value, for conversion into currency notes for the satisfaction of all 
internal financial demands, of a substantial character, at a low 
cost for banking accommodation. The interest payable to the 
Government on the issue of these currency notes would be in aid 
of the general revenue of the nation. 

The stability of the existing system of exchange, banking, 
investment, and credit-business dealings, generally, appears to 
depend upon the speedy authoritative simplification and generali- 
sation of the equitable monetary principle which is now specially 
embodied in the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836, and in the Irish 
Land Act of 1881. This principle has practically established 
economic peace between tithe-receivers and tithe-payers in Eng- 
land, and between landlords and tenants in Ireland. In the lan- 
guage of Professor Irving Fisher,” “ at present, contracts in money 
are as truly speculative as the selling of futures,—are, in fact, 
merely a sub-division of future-selling.” 

The proposed amendments of the Coinage and Banking Acts 
would operate steadily in the direction towards arresting the de- 
preciation in the price of Consols and other Trustee Securities, 
and of ultimately uplifting the price of these Securities to par, as 
they would become increasingly used as the bases of the elastic 
issue of currency-notes, thereby strengthening the financial posi- 
tion alike of the Government investments on Savings Bank account, 
and of the investments representing the reserve funds of the great 


2. ‘The Purchasing-Power of Money,” page 348. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1911. 
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banking and insurance institutions of the nation. These financial 
conditions would also operate steadily in the direction towards 
stimulating, into healthy activity, business enterprises within the 
extractive and constructive industries by, simultaneously, increas- 
ing the supply of available credit, and, thereby, decreasing the 
rate of interest chargeable for the use of credit, destined to be 
used for internal business purposes, and thereby, automatic- 
ally, extending the area of internal employment for both capital 
and labour and, consequently, increasing the supply of wealth or 
produce immediately available for the use of human beings up to 
the full measure of the effective demand for such wealth or 
produce. 


These reforms would bring into being economic forces of 
progressively increasing strength, which would effectively and 
equitably regulate, co-ordinate, and harmonise the special interests 
of the bankers and the financiers with the special interests of the 
extractors and the constructors, so that, ultimately, entrepreneurs 
or employers, generally, operating under these improved money 
and currency conditions, would find themselves in a position to 
ask for the legalisation and generalisation of the co-operative or 
profit-sharing system of distribution between themselves and their 
labourers or employees as another step forward in the direction 
towards regulating, co-ordinating, and harmonising the general 
interests of all the members of the economic body of the nation— 
capitalists, entrepreneurs, and labourers; towards abolishing the 
“strike” and “ lock-out” as accepted and recognised ways and 
means for determining questions of economic distribution ; towards 
curing the economic body of the sabotage-disease. 


In view of the difference in exchange results illustrated in 
(a), (4), (c) and (d), on pages 389 to 391, under four different money- 
systems of exchange ; and of the differences in the exchange résults 
under barter and credit-economy as illustrated in (4), in compari- 
son with the exchange results under the existing money and credit- 
economy, illustrated in (c), what is the worth of the dictum of Mill 
to the effect—That money is “ intrinsically the most insignificant 
thing in the economy of society, except as a contrivance for sparing 
time and labour?” Or what is the worth of the teaching of the 
large number of the authorities of the classical school of economists, 
to the effect—That the exchange results under barter and credit- 
economy are identical with the exchange results under the existing 
money and credit-economy, in view of the fact that, under the for- 
mer, the transfers, at inception-time and at maturity-time, are of 
constant quantities of commodities representing variable sums of 
money, whereas, under the latter, the transfers, at inception-time 
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and at maturity-time, are of constant sums of money representing 
variable quantities of commodities ? 


However, the most conspicuous and important current mani- 
festations of economic phenomena show us that, ever since 1897, 
however greatly the progress of the economic arts—industrial, 
commercial and financial efficiency—may decrease the cost of pro- 
duction of commodities, per standard-unit of capital, or per stan- 
dard-unit of labour, any resulting abundance has ceased to mani- 
fest itself as the corresponding decrease in the prices of commodi- 
ties for ultimate consumption; indeed, ever since 1897, there has 
been the increase in the prices of commodities for ultimate con- 
sumption, to the extent of about 25 per centum, which is equivalent 
to the decrease in the general-purchasing-power of money-incomes 
to the extent of 20 per centum. The general-purchasing-power of 
£1 gold in 1912 is equal to the general-purchasing-power of only 
16s. gold in 1896. 


We must re-establish, authoritatively, monetary conditions 
under which, whenever the progress of the economic arts—indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial efficiency—decreases the cost of 
production of commodities, any resulting abundance will manifest 
itself as the corresponding decrease in the prices of commodities 
for ultimate consumption, without in any way inflicting injury, 
inequitably, upon the debtor classes of the nation as during the 
period from 1874 to 1896; only under such monetary conditions 
can all the members of the economic body participate in the abun- 
dance proceeding from the co-operation of the three great groups 
of working men—capitalists, entrepreneurs, and labourers. 


This disturbing problem of persistently rising prices of com- 
modities, and of persistently falling exchange value of money, 
which has been manifesting itself throughout the West from 1897 
to the present time, is the recurrence of the same problem which 
disturbed the economic life of the West during the period from 
1850 to 1871-73, and concerning which the late Professor Jevons 
wrote as follows : — 


“ The country may be said to be calmly looking on while 
every contract, including that of the National Debt, is being 
violated against the intention of the contracting parties.” 


The solution of this most disturbing problem was then at- 
tempted by the great commercial nations of the West, following 
the 1816-70 lead of the United Kingdom, in accordance with the 
law of supply and demand, by the legislation of the nations, sub- 
sequent to 1871-73, demonetising silver. This solution, however, 
is effectively operative only under conditions, of the comparative 
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contraction of the supply of the money-materials, which manifests 
itself, generally, as falling prices of commodities, falling rates of 
money-incomes, and rising exchange value of money, as during the 
period from 1874 to 1896. 

Ever since 1897 this solution has been, progressively, nullified 
by the enormous actual progressive increase in the world’s produc- 
tion of gold that it is now becoming more and more urgent and 
imperative for us to attempt another solution of this problem, in 
accordance with the law of supply and demand, but, equitably 
and effectively, operative under conditions alike of the compara- 
tive contraction or of the comparative expansion of the supply of 
the money-materials ; another solution creating monetary conditions 
which shall be, popularly and automatically, adjustable and 
adaptable, alike under the existing conditions of the progressive 
comparative expansion of the supply of the money-materials, or 
under conditions of the progressive comparative contraction of the 
supply of the money-materials which had prevailed during the 
period from 1874 to 1896, and which may again become the pre- 
vailing monetary conditions. 


The solution illustrated in (2) on page 391, based upon the 
practical experience of the operations of the Tithe Commutation 
Act of 1836, is submitted as the suitable and urgently needed 
health-restoring treatment of the economic body of the nation for 
this disturbing money-disease. 

On the service-side of work the clerical and operative labourers 
or employees have discovered for themselves the inequitable vari- 
ableness of money, under the existing single standard conditions, 
as the legal-measure regulating and governing economic distribu- 
tion and exchange, and they are now demanding the recognition 
of the principle of the minimum-income, with a variable margin, 
between the minimum and the maximum, available, as occasion 
may require, as a means of securing for themselves either a rising 
standard-of-living, or as insurance against the current depreciation 
in the exchange value of money. 

Labour is the contribution of the present to the future. Ser- 
vice is contemporary—operating within the current of the ever- 
present-time, therefore, the labour problem is, mainly, the basic 
problem of cash business. 

On the investment-side of work, captalists and bondholders, 
the owners of land, buildings, railways, ships, and. banking and 
insurance corporations have also discovered for themselves the in- 
equitable variableness of money, under the existing single standard 
conditions, as the legal measure regulating and governing economic 
distribution and exchange ; but their positive proposals for dealing 
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with the existing disturbed economic situation have not yet been 
publicly formulated. 

Capital is the inheritance of the present from the past. In- 
vestments are contemporary—operating within the current of the 
ever-present-time, and, also, inter-temporary—operating from past- 
time into future-time; and the grand total value of past invest- 
ments exceed, enormously, the total value of present invest- 
ments during any single year, therefore, the money problem is, 
mainly, the basic problem of credit business, which is now urgently 
demanding equitable solution, as one of the conditions precedent 
to the equitable solution of the labour problem. 

Whatever may be the remote or ultimate antecedents engen- 
dering the existing economic unrest, on both the capital and the 
labour sides of work, which is as widespread as the area of the 
Western civilisation; the apparent or immediate antecedents en- 
gendering the unrest proceed from and are relative to the distribu- 
tion of the produce arising out of the co-operative activities of the 


three great groups of — 


WORKING-MEN : 
Capitalist-employees or lenders of capital. 
Entrepreneur-employers or borrowers of capital and 


labour. 
Labour-employees or lenders of labour. 


This unrest manifests itself, in its most extreme forms, as 
“ Strikes” and “ Lock-Outs,” arising out of disputes between 
entrepreneurs and labourers about rates of income or conditions 
of work on the one side; and, on the other side, as financial 
“ failures” and “ bankruptcies,” occasioned by depreciation in the 
price or money-value of “gilt-edged securities.” 

Exchange is the method of distribution, and money is the 
instrument of exchange, therefore, every problem of distribution 
being, also, a problem of exchange, is in one way or another, 
through the reactions upon prices, a phase of the money-problem, 
with the exchange value of money varying incessantly, inversely 
and diversely, according to the incessant variations in the ex- 
change value of commodities, severally and generally; conse- 
quently, the money-problem is most intimately correlated to and 
associated with the labour-problem, and these two basic problems 
of the economics of the Western civilisation, within the domains 
of distribution and exchange, remain with us as the most threaten- 
ing friction-points within the economic body of the United King- 
dom, and within the economic body of each and every other nation 
of the Western civilisation, engendering unrest and demanding 
equitable solution. 
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According to the more generally accepted teachings contained 
in the text-books of the orthodox or classical school of economists, 


Co-operation is the regulating and governing principle within 
the domain of Production. 


Competition is the regulating and governing principle within 
the domains of Distribution and Exchange. 


According to the partially accepted teachings contained in the 
writings of the positivist school of economists, 


Co-operation is the one regulating and governing principle 
within the domains of Production, Distribution, and Exchange. 


The law of supply and demand cannot enable either capi- 
talists, entrepreneurs, or labourers, in advance, at inception-time, 
to determine, accurately, definitely, and positively, what will be 
the maturity-time business results of their co-operative economic 
activities ; these business results are only determinable, in arrear, 
at dividend-time. 

The fair share of the produce, arising out of the co-operative 
activities of capitalists, entrepreneurs, and labourers, due to 
working-men, severally, each according to his work, cannot be de- 
termined, in advance, at inception-time; can only be determined, in 
arrear, at maturity-time. 

This inception-time certainty of the uncertainty of the ma- 
turity-time or dividend-time business results is the economic basis of 
profit-sharing en route to ee on both the capital and 
the labour sides of work. 


Jas. C. SMITH. 





COPYRIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE. 


THE subject of Architectural Copyright is of more than passing 
interest. Its inclusion in the Copyright Act of 1911 gave rise to 
much controversy, and it is certainly one of the most striking 
innovations in the British Copyright Law. Historically, copy- 
right in architectural works of art has been known for some con- 
siderable time. It was recognised in France as long ago as 1855, 
when a work of architecture intended for the Paris Exhibition of 
that year was held to be a work of art, and given the protection 
accorded to all artistic works under the law of 1793, while in 
Belgium, the Court of Anvers held in 1893 that the law of 1886 
protecting literary and artistic works applied to works of archi- 
tecture. 

So far as British law is concerned, however—until the Copy- 
right Act of 1911—copyright in architecture was not recognised. 
Indeed, the Royal Commission appointed in 1878 to consider the 
Consolidation of the British Copyright Law discussed the ques- 
tion, but reported that they did not consider it practicable. 


In 1908, however, it became necessary to consider the question 
of including works of architecture within British Copyright pro- 
tection. An International Conference of the Union for the 
Protection of Literary and Artistic Works had been summoned 
to meet at Berlin for the purpose of revising the Berne Convention, 
and the British Delegates were instructed that “His Majesty’s 
Government, while seeing no objection in principle to the proposed 
inclusion of works of architecture within the full sphere of copy- 
right, are disposed to regard the proposal as impracticable. The 
delegates should, however, give careful attention to the arguments 
advanced in its favour, and, if they think it is practicable, they 
are authorised to accept it.”* 


In the result, the British delegates reported in favour of ac- 
cepting the principle of architectural copyright : — 


“In regard to works of architecture, we are convinced by 
the arguments advanced by M. de Borchgrave, one of the 


1. Misc. No. 2 (1909) Correspondence respecting the Revised Convention 
of Berne, p. 2. 
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Belgian Delegates, that the protection of works of architec- 
ture, as apart from the plans, etc., from which such works are 
constructed, is perfectly feasible.”* 


The International Committee, moreover, in drafting the Re- 
vised Convention, commented upon the inclusion of architecture 
within copyright protection, as follows : — 


“ Les ‘ceuvres d’architecture’ avaient jusqu’a présent ren- 
contré de l’opposition. On reconnaissait bien que les plans, 
croquis devaient étre protégés, mais on disait que ‘ l’ceuvre 
d’architecture’ en elle-méme, c’est-a-dire la construction, 
n’avait pas a étre protégée, et certaines législations refusaient 
cette protection. En 1896, les Délégations de Belgique et 
de France avaient fait valoir qu'il n’y 4 pas de raison de 
distinguer entre le sculpteur et l’architecte, que l’ceuvre de 
celui-ci mérite d’étre protégée autant que l’ceuvre de celui-la. 
Elles durent se contenter de l’insertion dans le Protocole de 
cléture No. 1 d’une mention aux termes de laquelle ‘il est 
convenu que, dans les pays de L’Union ow la protection est 
accordée non seulement aux plans d’architecture, mais encore 
aux ceuvres d’architecture elles-mémes, ces ceuvres sont ad- 
mises au bénéfice des dispositions de la Convention de Berne 
et du présent Acte additionel.’ On a remarqué qu'il y avait 
la de la part des pays dont il s’agit, une concession faite sans 
réciprocité aux pays de l’Union dont la législation ne protége 
pas les ceuvres d’architecture elles-mémes. L’Administration 
allemande qui, en 1896, s’était opposée 4 la protection des 
ceuvres d’architecture, a, dans, ses propositions 4 la Con- 
férence, abandonné son premier point de vue. Le text du 
Protocole de cléture rapporté plus haut serait remplacé par 
le suivant: ‘Les stipulations de la présente Convention 
s'appliquent également aux ceuvres d’architecture.’ I] était 
alors logique de demander, comme l’ont fait les Délégations 
allemande, frangaise et belge, que les ceuvres d’architecture 
fussent mentionnees dans l’article 4 4 cété des ceuvres de 
dessin, de peinture. On a objecté que ce n’était guére utile, 
parce qu’une difficulté semblait ne s’étre jamais élévée 4 ce 
sujet, et que, d’ailleurs, on ne pouvait admettre qu’un entre- 
preneur ou un architecte que a fait une maison dans la facade 
de laquelle il y a une porte et six fenétres, pit se plaindre, 
parce qu’une autre construction comprendrait également une 
porte et six fenétres. Il a été répondu par la production de 
décisions judiciaires qui établissaient 4 la fois que des difh- 
cultés étaient possibles en fait et qu’elles pouvaient étre 


Ibid; Misc. No. 2 (1909), p. 6. 
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réglées rationnellement par les tribunaux. Toute protection 
sera refusée 4 une construction banale ot ne se révéle pas la 
personnalité de son auteur ; c'est une ceuvre artistique originale 
qu’on entend protéger. Finalement l’insertion des ceuvres 
d’architecture dans l’énumération des ceuvres protégées a 
été admise sans opposition; la Délégation de Suéde a seule- 
ment fait des réserves. C’est une satisfaction légitime 
accordée aux désirs exprimés 4 maintes reprises par les 
Sociétés d’architectures de divers pays.”® 


The revised International Copyright Convention was signed 
at Berlin on November 13th, 1908. As a result, it became essen- 
tial for Great Britain to legislate if she were to remain within the 
Copyright Union. A Departmental Committee was accordingly 
appointed to examine the various points in which the Revised 
Convention was not in accordance with the law of the United 
Kingdom, and to consider whether the law should be altered so 
as to give effect to the Revised Convention. 


The Committee reported in December, 1909. A majority of 
twelve out of the fifteen members of the Committee came to the 
conclusion that it was. desirable to recommend that architecture 
should be accepted as matter to be protected, both for the sake of 
uniformity and because it deserved to be protected, and presented 
no difference in principle from that applicable to the sister arts. 


Mr. Justice Scrutton, however, then Mr. Scrutton, K.C., whose 
authority has the greatest weight in copyright matters, dissented 
on the ground that there would be “ great difficulties in the trial 
of what are new and original houses or features of houses, and 
equal difficulties in the remedies for infringement.” 


That these and other difficulties exist does not, however, affect 
the principle that copyright should exist in architecture equally 
with other works of art, and it was clear that if the Berlin Con- 
vention were to be followed, the scope of the British Law had to 
be enlarged, and protection given to architectural works of art. It 
was accordingly recommended that works of architecture should 
be copyright, and that protection should also be given against 
“copying buildings, whether by use of plans or otherwise, and 
against use of drawings or models for other purposes than those 
authorised, and by other persons than those supplied therewith.”* 

The Articles of the Berlin Convention upon which the recom- 
mendation was based, and to conform with which the British Act 
was drafted, read as follows : — 

3- Misc. No. 2 (1909) Correspondence respecting the Revised Convention 


of Berne, p. 117. 
4. Report of Copyright Committee, 1909, p. 9. 
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“ Art. 2.—The expression ‘literary and artistic works’ 
shall include any production in the literary, scientific, or ar- 
tistic domain in whatever may be the mode or form of its 
reproduction, such as works of design, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, plans, sketches, and pastel work relative to geo- 
graphy, topography, architecture, or science. The contracting 
countries shall be bound to make provision for the protection 
of the above-mentioned works.” 


“ Art. 4.—By published works must be understood for 
the purpose of the present Convention, works copies of which 
are issued by a publisher . . . the exhibition of a work of 
art, and the construction of a work of architecture shall not 
constitute a publication.” 


The Copyright Committee, in their Report, say that they 
gather that the object of the Article (Art. 2 supra) is to protect 
works of original and artistic character, and not works of common 
type which have been frequently produced on previous occasions. 


The British Copyright Act, 1911, which came into force on 
the 1st of July, 1912, in giving effect to these articles specifically 
mentions works of architecture as subject matter of copyright. 
There are, however, certain sections of the Act dealing with 
remedies in the case of infringement, the result of which is to with- 
hold from works of architecture the full protection accorded to 
literary and other works. It is necessary therefore, to examine the 
sections dealing with architecture in some detail, and it is con- 
venient to consider the subject matter of protection apart from the 
remedies open to an architect whose work has been infringed. 


WHAT WORK OF AN ARCHITECT IS PROTECTED ? 


Copyright under the British Act means the sole right to pro- 
duce or reproduce a work or any substantial part thereof, in any 
material form whatsoever, and subsists in every original artistic 
work, provided that the author is either a British subject or a 
resident within the British Dominions, as defined by the Act. 


Artistic work includes work of painting, drawing, sculpture, 
and artistic craftsmanship, and architectural works of art and en- 
gravings and photographs. 


Works of sculpture include casts and models. And archi- 
tectural work of art is defined as “ any building or structure having 
an artistic character or design, in respect of such character or de- 
sign, or any model for such building or structure, provided that 
the protection afforded by the Act shall be confined to the artistic 
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character and design, and shall not extend to processes or methods 
of construction.” 

Protection is thus clearly given to architectural works of art 
apart from plans which are included under the protection given 
to literary works. The author or creator of the work, that is to 
say the architect, is the owner of the copyright, and has the benefit 
of this protection provided that he is not in the employment of 
some other person under a contract of service, and the work is 
not made in the course of such employment. In the latter case 
the employer is the owner of the copyright. 


The result therefore, is that the owner of the copyright, who 
generally will be the architect, of every original work of architec- 
ture, has the sole right to reproduce the work either structurally 
or by way of painting, drawing, engraving, or in photographs or 
plans. It will be an infringement of the copyright to reproduce 
the work structurally, or to make or publish paintings, drawings, 
engravings, or photographs, which are in the nature of architec- 
tural drawings or plans (Sect. 2 (1) (iii.).) Such reproductions may 
be made, however, provided they are not of the nature of architec- 
tural drawings or plans. The architectural drawings or plans 
are themselves protected as within the meaning of literary works. 


The protection thus afforded to architectural works is given 
to original buildings or structures having an artistic character or 
design, in respect of such character or design, or any models for 
such buildings or structures, and is confined to the artistic charac- 
ter and design, and does not extend to processes or methods of 
construction. The intention is to protect works of original and 
artistic character, and not works of common type, which have been 
frequently produced, and it will be a question for the Courts to 
decide whether any particular architectural work of art shows 
such original artistic character as to be protected. There will 
be difficulties, no doubt, as Mr. Justice Scrutton said, “ in the trial 
of what are new and original houses and features of houses,” but 
so far as foreign countries are concerned, these difficulties do not 
seem to have been insurmountable, and the protection afforded to 
works of architecture has been found to work satisfactorily. 
Foreign decisions lay considerable stress on the necessity for ori- 
ginality and artistic merit, and such decisions are worth consider- 
ing, as showing the principles which the English Courts might 
very well adopt in considering the question of originality in archi- 
tectural works. The judgment, in the case of Hompus v. H. and 
L., before the Courts at Antwerp, where the architectural design of 
a mortuary had been infringed, lays down that: “In order to 
be considered the author of a work it is not necessary to produce 
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a conception entirely and completely original, of which all the 
elements have been invented and composed by the person who 
created the work, the person who composes or executes a design 
and scheme by adding his character of individuality to the ele- 
ments supplied him by the ‘ Domaine Public’ may be deemed to 
be the author thereof. It is in fact the combination of these 
various elements in a particular way which makes of them an 
original work, an artistic creation in the legal sense, and it is such 
work that the Legislature has intended to protect. It is unneces- 
sary that the work produced be one of genius, it is sufficient that 
it has an artistic character. It therefore matters little that the 
various elements which compose the monument designed by the 
complainant existed previously, since the assemblage only of the 
elements should be considered and their disposition in a certain 
special way; it is this which constitutes in such a matter the 
product of the intellectual activity of the author, his personal and 
artistic endowment, and consequently establishes the individuality 
of the work in question.”® 


In Beyaert v. La Revue de l Architecture Belgique, it was laid 
down that “a distinction must be drawn in the Architect’s profes- 
sion between the production which is a matter of current practice, 
and the production which, being the result of special study and 
exceptional knowledge, acquires thereby a character marked by 
individuality; a production of the latter nature is evidently a 
creation protected by the law of artistic copyright.”® 


It seems, therefore, that if a building bears the impress of the 
Architect’s individuality, and shows originality in the combina- 
tion of the various elements, the question of artistic merit does not 
arise, and there may be an entire absence of “ high art,” so long as 
the general public recognise and give pecuniary value to a low 
standard of inartistic excellence. The work must, however, show 
evidence of design as opposed to mere building construction. The 
protection of architectural details may also be considered in this 
connection. Novel and original work in the design of windows, 
staircases, or other parts of a house will come within the protection 
given to architectural works, since the copyright is given to a work 
or any substantial part of it, while decorations or other matters of 
adornment will probably be protected as work of artistic crafts- 
manship; such work, for instance, as the carving over a doorway 
or on other parts of a building. Under the old Acts protection 


5. Hompus v. H. and L. Minutes of Evidence before the Copyright Com- 
mittee, 1910, p. 177. f +o 

6. Ibid, p. 178; and compare Acker v. Abbeloos (1909) Trib. Civil de 
Bruxelles 2e En. Audience du 3 Noembre. 
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was accorded to casts of leaves and fruit, and other natural ob- 
jects, as subject matter of invention in sculpture. 

The fact that protection is now given to works of architecture 
raises a question of great importance to architects, namely, whether 
where the architect retains the copyright in his work, the owner- 
ship of the plans made by him for the purpose of his work passes 
to the owner of the building. 

This is an interesting question in view of the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in the case of Gibbon v. Pease, 1905, 1 K.B., 810. 
That was a case in*which a building owner who had employed an 
architect to carry out alterations in certain houses, on the terms 
that the architect should receive an agreed percentage on the 
contract price of the work executed, sought to recover possession 
of the plans and specifications that had been prepared by the 
architect. The defence set up a custom of the profession, under 
which an architect was entitled to retain the plans and specifica- 
tions as his own property. The Court of Appeal, however, up- 
holding the decision of the Court below, held that the proposed 
custom was unreasonable, and that the building owner was entitled 
to the possession of the plans and specifications. In the course 
of his judgment the present Master of the Rolls said: “If we 
consider this matter from the point of view of the reasonableness 
of the custom set up, the argument seems to me to be entirely in 
favour of the building owner. What would be his position after 
the building was complete? Unless he had the plans, how was he 
to know where the drains, the flues, and many other things are? 
Is he bound to go to the architect and make a fresh contract with 
him with respect to every matter that arises relating to the struc- 
ture?” 

Has the Copyright Act, which gives the architect copyright in 
his architectural work, altered the law? It is a question which 
requires the decision of the Courts. 

Whenever the architect does not retain the copyright, but 
assigns it to the owner of the building, there seems to be little 
doubt that the property in the plans also passes to the owner of 
the building, who may make what use of them he pleases. In this 
respect the law remains unchanged. The architect, however, under 
Section 2 of the new Copyright Act, has the right to use any 
mould, cast, sketch, plan, model, or study made by him for the 
purpose of the work, provided that he does not thereby repeat or 
imitate the main design of the work. But in the case where the 
architect retains the copyright in his work, and from an architect’s 
point of view, it is strongly advisable that he should do so, the 
effect of the decision in Gibbon v. Pease seems to be entirely 
altered. 
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Although the decision may remain good law in the sense that 
the owner of the building would be entitled to the original plans, 
yet such owner could not use the plans for building purposes with- 
out the consent of the architect, and the architect is free to con- 
struct any precisely similar building from the plans, copies of 
which he would be entitled to make and retain, even if he were 
required to transfer the original plans to the owner of the building. 
It is indeed arguable that the decision in Gibbon v. Pease is en- 
tirely set aside, and that the architect is entitled to retain the 
plans, and is now given the same rights as the artist who, commis- 
sioned to paint a picture, would not be bound to hand over all the 
sketches and studies made by him for the purpose of the complete 
picture. From the architect’s point of view, the change in the law 
is of the utmost importance. 


REMEDIES IN THE CASE OF INFRINGEMENT. 


The remedies open to an architect whose work has been in- 
fringed are not as definite as might have been wished. The 
British Copyright Act imposes certain restrictions, the result of 
which considerably limit the rights of the owner of the copyright. 
Such an owner is not entitled, after the construction of a building 
has been commenced, to obtain an injunction to restrain the con- 
struction of the building, which, if completed, would infringe his 
copyright, nor can he obtain an order for its demolition. 


When, however, it can be proved that the plans of a proposed 
building show that the building, if constructed, would infringe 
the copyright in an existing building, then an action would lie 
at the instance of a copyright owner for an injunction to restrain 
the construction of such proposed building. In practice, it is un- 
likely that sufficient proof of the infringing nature of a building 
could be obtained before “ the commencement of the construction ” 
(which is not defined by the Act) of such building so as te give the 
right to an injunction. In general, therefore, the only remedy 
open to an architect who owns the copyright in his work, and 
whose work has been infringed, is an action for damages; while, 
as the result of Section 8 of the Copyright Act, not even damages 
can be obtained if the defendant alleges in his defence that he 
was not aware of the existence of the copyright in the work, and 
can prove “that at the date of the infringement he was not aware 
and had no reasonable ground for suspecting that copyright 
existed in the work.” 

In such a case it seems that the only possible relief would be 
an order requiring the defendant to give an undertaking not to 
construct any other building which would infringe the copyright ; 
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or possibly an injunction to prevent the future construction of such 
a building ; a remedy of doubtful value. 


It might, however, be possible to obtain an order that the 
name of the architect or other owner of the copyright should be 
placed upon the infringing building, and an order that the name 
(if any) of the architect of the infringing building be erased. This 
is a remedy frequently pursued in Continental Courts where the 
practice of signing a building is common. The practice is already 
officially recognised by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and seems one which might be of considerable advantage-and 
protection to architects now that architecture is included amongst 
works to which are given copyright protection. 


In foreign decisions upon the infringement of a work of archi- 
tecture, apart from damages, a very usual form of order is that 
the architect’s name shall be replaced by such words as “Con- 
structed after the plans of ——,” naming the architect whose 
building has been infringed.” 


If copyright buildings were signed by architects, and the date 
given, it could hardly then be alleged that there was no reasonable 
ground for suspecting that copyright subsisted in the work. 


Interesting questions may arise with regard to the signing by 
architects of their work. Whether, for instance, the owner of a 
building who is not also the owner of the copyright in it as a work 
of architecture has any right to remove the architect’s name. Ac- 
cording to foreign decisions, it seems that the owner of a building 
has no such right, and might be held liable in damages for muti- 
lating the work of the architect. 


Further, summary remedies in the form of penalties for the 
infringement are expressly excluded from the Copyright Act, 
which seems unfortunate, in view of the suggestion of the Copy- 
right Committee that penalties might be awarded against anyone 
who copies or is party to copying. 


The measure of damages in the case of infringement is one 
of great difficulty. They would probably be nominal in most 
cases, but the cost of the building infringed and the nature of the 
infringement form a basis upon which they could be assessed.* 


7. Lenoir v. Bureau (1911), Trib. de las Seine rre. Ch. Audience du 17 Juin. 

8. See Lafont v. Lallement (1891), Trib. Civil de St. Nazaire, Juin 5; Juris- 
prudence Commerciale et Maritime de Nantes (1892), P; 140; and Le Droit 
d’Auteur (1892), p. 150; v. Le Revue de l'Architecture Belgique, 
Minutes of Evidence of Copyright Committee, 1910, p. 178; and Lenoir v. 
Bureau, 1911, Trib. Civil de la Seine, rre Ch. Audience du 17 Juin; and Le 
Droit D’Auteur (1912), Sept., p. 129. 
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The whole question of Architectural Copyright abounds with 
difficulties. How far the experiment—for it is an experiment— 
will be justified only te future can show. It will probably be 
only in rare cases that the architect, upon whom lies the burden of 
proof, will be able effectually to make use of the provisions of the 
Act. The experience of foreign countries, although somewhat 
short so far, seems to justify the inclusion of architectural works 
within copyright protection, and shows that the difficulties which 
have from time to time arisen can be met. It is, however, a matter 
for congratulation that, although the remedies in the case of in- 
fringement may be somewhat visionary, nevertheless, as a result of 
the Copyright Act, architecture is definitely recognised and asso- 
ciated with the other Arts. 


L. C. F. OLDFIELD. 





THE BOND BETWEEN MUSIC AND 
ASTRONOMY. 


WE are all familiar with musical stars. They shed their lustre 
over our opera-houses and concert-rooms, and emulate the true 
celestial variety by studding the musical firmament in all grada- 
tions of magnitude and variability. Some are seen rising, and 
some setting, and some just mounting the zenith of their artistic 
careers, Others again, with meteor-like brilliance, flash across an 
astonished world only to vanish in a streak of glory as suddenly 
as they appeared. But no reference to any such factitious relation- 
ship as this between the worlds of music and astronomy is in- 
tended. Nor am I seriously concerned with that quaint concep- 
tion of the ancients, the so-called “ Music of the Spheres,” further 
than to point out that its underlying principle of “ magic numbers 
and persuasive sound” undoubtedly affords a meeting-ground for 
the Science and the Art on the ample field of mathematics. This 
idea of a starry choir, extravagant though it must appear to us in 
these days, not only inspired the pens of Shakespeare and Milton 
to much beautiful imagery, but even possessed a powerful fascina- 
tion for the mind of Kepler, and we may well pause to give it a 
moment’s consideration, and acknowledge that even if the ancients 
were guilty of madness in this direction, there was at least some 
method in it. 

The Pythagoreans, with whom the fantastical idea of the 
“Music of the Spheres” originated, were apparently the first to 
discover that musical sounds depend upon regular mathematical 
intervals, and, observing that the heavenly bodies pursued regular 
courses, they combined both these concepts in their theory of a 
Universal Harmony. Thus the substratum of truth underlying 
their views was, obviously, that number is the principle of order, 
the principle by which alone a cosmos, or ordered world, can sub- 
sist. But fancy soon outstripped fact, and the seven planets be- 
came the seven golden chords of the heavenly heptachord. To 
each planet, according to its distance, was assigned its appropriate 
voice in the celestial choir, and we find Mercury representing the 
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Soprano, Venus the Contralto, and Mars the Tenor parts, while the 
slow-moving planets Jupiter and Saturn brought ir the Bass. Nor 
did the poetic imagination stop at a comparison of the planetary 
distances with the intervals of the musical scale. The revolving 
spheres, by means of which Eudoxus and Callippus had sought to 
explain the stellar motions, and which were at first doubtless con- 
ceived as mere mathematical abstractions, came to be looked upon 
as hollow crystalline realities, and, as such, were supposed to con- 
tribute by their motion upon one another to the celestial harmony. 
Thus other spheres were added to those devoted to the seven 
planets, as we see from Chaucer’s allusion : — 


“ After shewede he hym the nyne speres ; 
And after that the melodye herde he 

That cometh of thilke speres thryes three, 
That welle is of musik and melodye 

In this world here and cause of harmonye.” 


We can also understand how Shakespeare, in the well-known 
passage in the“ Merchant of Venice,” could make Lorenzo, while 
pointing to the stars, exclaim to Jessica : — 


“ There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins.” 


And how Milton, in his “Hymn to the Nativity,” could write : — 


“ Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the bass of heav’n’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony.” 


This mystical aspect of the “exquisite harmonies of the 
celestial motions” takes us back in thought to those days of 
poetic fancy when the morning stars sang together. But it is 
curious to note that even Kepler who, by introducing the dynamic 
conception into the science, may be regarded as the real founder 
of our modern astronomy, was still so deeply imbued with these 
extravagant notions and so busy with all manner of artificial 
analogies between the proportions of. the solar system and the 
relations between various musical scales that, in his “ Harmony 
of the World,” he is guilty of affirming that “the Earth sings the 
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notes MI, FA, MI, so that you may guess from them that in this 
abode of ours MIsery (miseria) and FAmine (fames) prevail.”* 


After this delightful piece of sophistry I think we may agree 
to consign the picturesque theory of celestial harmony to that 
museum of conceptual curiosities which has already afforded 
peaceful lodging to so many chimeras of the human brain. 


Turning now from this region of pure fancy to more solid 
ground, it is nevertheless a fact that between Astronomy and 
Music there exists a subtle affinity; and my object in bringing 
together the following instances of an actual alliance has been to 
stimulate enquiry into the reality of the bond, and to seek a pos- 
sible cause for its establishment on the assumption that both the 
musician and the astronomer are ultimately brought—the one 
through the medium of his art no less than the other through that 
of his science—into intimate contact with the abstract and the 
infinite. But before proceeding with this aspect of the question 
it will be of interest to pass in review the cases themselves. 


Throughout the Middle Ages the close alliance between the 
mathematical side of astronomy and music was a dominant idea, 
and the passage in Shakespeare, “I present you with a man Cun- 
ning in Music and the Mathematics, To instruct her fully in those 
sciences,” serves but to remind us how constantly the Art took 
its place beside the Science in the schools of the period. Even in 
Charlemagne’s time the seven liberal arts were taught divided into 
the so-called ¢rivium, consisting of grammar, rhetoric, and dia- 
lectic, and the guadrivium, which included astronomy, arithmetic, 
geometry, and music. Leibnitz had therefore the practice of ages 
to support him when he gave vent to his famous dictum that 
“music is an unconcious act of calculation,” an assertion which, 
though in its inverted form, “ Die Satze der Mathematik sind die 
verwirklichte Musik,” a recent German writer, Otto Weininger, has 
made over again. That there should have existed an intimate 
bond between the muses Urania and Euterpe at a time when the 
devotees of both were still engaged upon the more mathematical 
aspect of their studies need not surprise us. Up to the invention 
of the telescope, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
astronomy was solely mathematical, and treated exclusively of 


1. From the ‘‘ Harmonices mundi libri V.’’ (1619), in the 3rd and sth book 
of which Kepler treats of music. Although Berry, in his ‘‘ History of Astro- 
nomy,”? whence the above extract is taken, states that Kepler believed in the 
Music of the Spheres, it is only fair to add that Dreyer—‘‘ Planetary Systems,” 
p. 406—quotes evidence pointing to the contrary conclusion. I need scarcely 
remind the musical reader that the well-known solmization syllables UT, RE, 
MI, etc., are not derived from any such lugubrious origin as that suggested in 
the text, but from the initial syllables of the lines of a pious invocation to St. 
John, beginning U/# gueant laxis, wherein the saint is entreated to preserve the 
voices of the choristers from hoarseness. 
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the motions of the heavenly bodies, while music, up to about the 
same period, had only just emerged from that mechanical stage in 
its history, represented by the complicated contrapuntal devices 
which characterized the artificial polyphony practised by the 
Netherland School ; and an additional affinity between the Science 
and the Art might be claimed in the remarkable fact that the 
domains of both were immensely widened, not only at the same 
period, but, curiously enough, as we shall presently see, through the 
instrumentality of the same historic name. 


Before we refer to this great revival which our two subjects, 
in common with many other arts and sciences, experienced about 
the time of the Renaissance, we must glance at some of the names 
on the list of writers who, commencing with the Alexandrian 
astronomer, Claudius Ptolemzus, and coming down to one of the 
most recent computors of the orbit of Halley’s comet, the late 
Marquis de Pontécoulant, are known to have published lengthy 
treatises on astronomy and music. The great Ptolemy, indeed, 
whose celebrated geocentric doctrine of the universe, with its cum- 
brous machinery of epicycles and deferents, held the world for 
fourteen centuries, wrote an elaborate work in three books on 
music, which constitutes one of the most important documents of 
antiquity in all matters concerning the theory of the art, and which 
remained for many centuries of the same importance to the musician 
that his “ Almagest ” was to the astronomer.” Of medizval writers 
one of the most interesting figures is undoubtedly the monk of 
Evesham, Walter Odyngton, described as one of the most learned 
and versatile men of his period. Two lucubrations of his only, 
however, entitled respectively “ De motibus planetarum” and “ De 
speculatione musices,” the latter a very valuable work which long 
lay neglected in the library of Christ’s College, Cambridge, are of 
interest to us in our present enquiry. Another case is that of 
Gassendi, the astronomer who was the first to observe a transit of 
Mercury across the sun’s disc, for in the six ponderous volumes 
containing his complete works we find a “ Manuductio ad theoriam 
musice,” printed immediately after a history of the Gregorian 
Calendar. 


Christian Huyghens, again, famous for the improvements he 
effected in astronomical instruments, as well as for his discovery 
of the true nature of Saturn’s Ring—the problem which so sorely 
puzzled Galileo Galilei—treats of musical theory in his “ Novus 
cyclus harmonicus,” and returns to the subject in another of his 
works to discuss the vexed question of “ Parallel Fifths.” 


2. A Latin translation of this work, by Gogavinus, was published in 1552. 
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With the name of Galilei, however, we come to the period 
which witnessed an extraordinary extension of both the astro- 
nomical and the musical horizons, for, as already hinted above, 
this illustrious name is intimately associated with episodes in the 
development of both the Science and the Art, which were of epoch- 
making importance to each. To Vincenzio Galilei, the father of 
the great astronomer, and, we are told, himself a mathematician of 
no mean merit, music is indebted for the creation of the monody, 
the forerunner of our modern opera, and for infusing new life into 
the art itself at a time when pedantry and artificiality seemed 
threatening to rob it of its claim to be a language of the emotions. 
Vincenzio, who was one of the leading members of that zsthetic 
coterie which assembled regularly at the house of Count Bardi, in 
Florence, to discuss all matters relating to art, succeeded by his 
numerous writings and compositions in achieving for music that 
revivification which his more celebrated son, by the application of 
his newly constructed telescope, achieved for astronomy. Indeed, 
the great astronomer himself was, as a young man, the diligent 
pupil of his father in music, and we are informed by De ’Nelli, 
in his “ Vita di Galileo Galilei,” that the son very soon rivalled the 
father as a skilful performer on the theorbo, a large stringed in- 
strument resembling the lute, which was much in vogue in those 
days. Galileo retained his talents as an executant throughout his 
long and much troubled life, and thanks to them he not infre- 
quently found himself in the company of the leading artists of his 
day, both at Florence and at Pisa. Nor was his musical activity 
confined to mere executive skill, for in his “ Dialoghi” he treats of 
harmony, and describes his researches in the science of sound. 


Among the brilliant group of eighteenth century geometers, 
who, by their profound researches in theoretical astronomy, helped 
to carry the gradual verification of Newton’s Law of Gravitation 
to a triumphal issue, the Swiss mathematician, Leonhardt Euler, 
justly takes a high place, for the importance attaching to his elabo- 
rate calculations in connection with the lunar theory, which had 
been rightly regarded as a suitable test for the Newtonian Law, 
now belongs to the commonplaces of astronomical history. But 
the prominent part which he took in the development of the mathe- 
matical side of music is by no means equally acknowledged. Be- 
sides contributing from time to time a great number of treatises 
on acoustics to the Academies of Berlin and St. Petersburg, Euler 
made about the year 1729 a bold attempt, under the title “ Zenta- 
men nove theorie musice,” to reduce our whole musical system to 
strict mathematical principles, and was, moreover, the first to make 
use of logarithms in the calculation of musical intervals. 
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Perhaps the closest bond which we know to have existed be- 
tween astronomy and music is that associated with the name of 
the elder Herschel. This has become the classical instance of an 
alliance between our two muses, since in no other case do we find 
an exponent who succeeded in advancing so far in both spheres. 
Sir William Herschel, as is well known, began life as an oboist in 
the band of an Hanoverian regiment, and made such good pro- 
gress in his art that, soon after his arrival in England, he de- 
veloped into a musician of considerable ability, both on the execu- 
tive as well as on the creative side of his profession. He is known 
to have been an excellent performer on the oboe, the violin, and 
the organ, and it is a matter of common knowledge that he suc- 
cessively filled the post of organist at Halifax, and at the Octagon 
Chapel at Bath, of which, indeed, he was the first organist. When 
the future astronomer succeeded Thomas Linley as Director of 
the Public Concerts at Bath, he proved himself a most practical 
all-round musician, for, in addition to his usual duties as musical 
manager, he frequently came forward himself as a soloist on the 
oboe or the harpsichord, while of his actual ability as a violinist 
we have Miss Burney’s® testimony, quaintly recorded in her Diary, 
that he played “ very sweetly.” As a creative musician he was 
favourably known as the composer of a symphony in C major for 
two violins, viola, bass, two oboes, and two horns; of two military 
concertos ; and of innumerable vocal works which were published 
in London, besides many occasional pieces expressly written for 
the executants engaged at his concerts. Of his glees and catches 
many became very popular, and one in particular, the Echo Catch, 
is described as having enjoyed considerable vogue. The counter- 
point is clear and flowing, and is managed with remarkable taste 
and effect, a fact which renders it all the more regrettable that, on 
his quitting Bath in 1782, so many of his musical writings, which 
were cast in the prevalent graceful Italian style, were lost. Now, 
an interesting point in Herschel’s case, and one which has an inti- 
mate bearing on our present enquiry, is the fact that it was pre- 
cisely through his musical studies that the future astronomer was 
conducted to his life’s work, for he has himself left it on record 
that, with a view to mastering the theory of music, he applied 
himself early “to all the branches of the mathematics.” This 
led him to a perusal of Robert Smith’s “Harmonics,” and “A 
Complete System of Opticks,” from which an easy step took him 
to Ferguson’s “ Astronomy.” Once under the spell of the latter 
science, he pursued his studies with unabated zeal, albeit that his 
engrossing musical occupations at Bath were just then at their 


3- Frances Burney, better known as Madame D’Arblay. 
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height, for he was a much-sought-after music master amongst the 
more fashionable inhabitants of the gay city, and frequently gave 
as many as thirty-five lessons a week. Skilfully managing to 
divide his attentions between his harpsichord and his telescope— 
it is said he might often be seen running from one to the other 
between the acts of the theatre—Herschel led this dual existence 
of astronomical musician and musical astronomer until his dis- 
covery, with a seven-foot reflecting telescope of his own construc- 
tion, of the planet Uranus in 1781, converted him at one single 
turn of fortune’s whee! from a hard-working music master into a 
celebrated astronomer, a transformation which was materially 
facilitated by a royal grant from George III. The subsequent 
events in his active career belong, therefore, exclusively to the his- 
tory of astronomy, though the newly-created Royal Astronomer, 
who, by reason of his truly philosophic interpretation of his own 
numerous discoveries,* will always rank as one of the brightest 
ornaments of the science, retained his former pursuit ever after as 
his hobby. When Joseph Haydn, the father of the modern or- 
chestral symphony, visited England in 1791, he was introduced to 
Herschel, who had then already become the most talked-of 
astronomer of the day, and was delighted to recognize in him one 
of his old oboe-players. Herschel’s great forty-foot telescope, 
completed a couple of years previously, astonished the simple- 
hearted composer no less than did its illustrious constructor, of 
whom he naively wrote: “He often sits out of doors in the most 
intense cold for five or six hours at a stretch.” In taking leave of 
William Herschel, it would be unjust to omit al] mention of the 
faithful assistant and untiring fellow-worker who so materially 
contributed towards rendering his observations of such unique 
value. I mean, of course, his sister Caroline, for to her also must 
be assigned a place on our list. Astronomically, she was known 
as a successful comet-searcher—she was accredited with eight dis- 
coveries—and musically as an accomplished vocalist. During the 
short period of her musical activity at Bath, her voice was every- 
where in demand, for not only was she able to sing the first soprano 
parts of such oratorios as “ The Messiah,” “Samson,” and “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” but she regularly appeared as prima donna at the 
winter concerts both at Bath and Bristol, and declined a tempting 
offer to take part in a musical festival at Birmingham solely be- 
cause she had made a resolution to sing only where her brother 
conducted. Music, indeed, never failed to give her pleasure 
throughout her long life of 98 years. 

It so happens that the first astronomical achievement which 


4. I allude more especially to his belief in the gaseous nature of the nebula, 
and his pioneer work relating to the construction of the heavens generally. 
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served to introduce William Herschel to the learned world was 
an observation of the mountains of the moon, and it is a some- 
what curious circumstance that our great astronomer should have 
made the acquaintance of the German specialist in lunar observa- 
tion, Johann Schroeter, not, as might have been supposed, through 
astronomical channels, but through the medium of music. 
Schroeter was one of the first observers to devote particular atten- 
tion to the surface of the Moon, and, as such, is looked upon as a 
pioneer in the department of Selenography; but to his zeal for 
astronomy he added an intense love of music, and it is to this 
trait, we are told, that he owed his introduction to Herschel, whose 
astronomical studies had then but recently commenced. Thus 
both these men, afterwards so famous as astronomers, were origin- 
ally brought together by their passion for music. 


Contemporaneous with Herschel and Schroeter was the 
learned doctor of music, organist, and composer, Charles Burney, 
scarcely more celebrated as the historian of his art than as the 
father of Madame D’Arblay, of “Evelina” fame. Whether we 
may legitimately ascribe his scientific proclivities to the fact that 
for nearly twenty years of his London life he occupied the house® 
that had once belonged to Newton is, to say the least, doubtful; 
but the interesting circumstance remains that Dr. Burney confessed 
to a “ passionate inclination for astronomy.” Nor was the con- 
fession permitted to rest in its passive stage, for, besides his monu- 
mental “General History of Music,” we find him writing “An 
Essay towards a History of the principal comets that have ap- 
peared since 1742, with remarks and reflections upon the present 
comet ” (1769), and a “ Poetical History of Astronomy.” This 
latter work, on which he was occupied for two or three years, was 
never finished, but it is recorded that his friend Herschel, to whom 
he had read the manuscript, gave him every encouragement in its 
progress, and humbly acknowledged that he, Burney, knew more 
about the history of astronomy than he, Herschel, did himself.* 
The two men, says Miss Burney in her Diary, had much in common, 
both having identical tastes, for it must not be supposed that 
Burney’s studies in the divine science were those of the library 
only. On the contrary, rumour has it that his protracted celestial 
explorations brought on an attack of rheumatic fever! 

But we must hasten on to more modern times. Here again we 
shall find abundant instances of this same happy alliance between 

5. No. 36, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square. The Square did not exist 


when Newton built the house in what was known as Leicester gee open 
spot chosen by him yd for the purposes of his observatory. e 
is now threatened with demolition. 

6. Herschel, as a matter of fact, was surprised at the mass of information 
Burney had got together. 
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astronomy and music. Passing over the little-known case of the 
pianist and composer, Julius Fontana, who was the friend and 
fellow-pupil of Chopin under Elsner at Warsaw and who, besides 
editing the former’s posthumous works, is said to have published 
a book on popular astronomy in 1869; and merely quoting the 
name of Helmholtz, who, although chiefly known as a physicist, 
may be mentioned here by reason of his celebrated thermo- 
dynamic theory of solar radiation and his profound studies in the 
sensation of musical sound, we come in these latter days upon two 
most remarkable instances in the late Hermann Carl Vogel and 
Hans Masal. As regards the former, the late Director of the 
Royal Astrophysical Observatory at Potsdam and the publisher 
of the first spectroscopic star-catalogue, I have the testimony of 
Miss Alice Everett, sometime an assistant at the observatory,’ that 
his musical gifts were something quite exceptional even amongst 
such a music-loving, and practising, people as the Germans; 
while with regard to the latter, Professor Cerulli, the owner of a 
large private observatory at Teramo, in Italy, and himself a 
musical astronomer, assures me that rarely has astronomical genius 
been wedded to musical talent in so striking a manner as it was in 
the case of the brilliant young Swedish astronomer who died but 
a few years ago. Hans Masal, who worked under Gyldén at the 
Stockholm Observatory, possessed an extraordinary technique on 
the pianoforte, and those who had heard him negotiate from 
memory one of Bach’s most difficult fugues were astonished to learn 
that he was an astronomer by profession. To such, modestly 
disclaiming any particular versatility, he would reply with the 
remark of Leibnitz, already referred to, as to the ultimate identity 
of music and mathematics; or, as quoted afresh to me by Pro- 
fessor Cerulli, “ musica e calcoli sono la stessa cosa.” 

Even the few female astronomers we have prove no exception 
to our rule. I have already cited the case of Caroline Herschel, 
but we read also that Mrs. Somerville, who wrote “The 
Mechanism of the Heavens,” based on Laplace’s “ Mécanique 
Céleste,” was as assiduous, when living in Florence, in the culti- 
vation of music as of mathematics. Lady Huggins, again, who has 
so ably co-operated with her husband, the late Sir William, in his 
epoch-making astrophysical researches, and that gifted historian 
of astronomy, the lamented Miss Agnes Clerke, were both devoted 
to music and constantly played pianoforte duets together, the 
latter lady, as I am informed by one of her friends, having been 
considered a fine executant. 

Some notable present-day instances of an “ astro-musical ” 


7- I am informed by her that Prof. Kempf and Dr. Hartmann, of the same 
observatory, are also musical, and play well. 
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union may now fitly close our review. Thus, we learn that Mr. 
Philip Fox, the Director of the Dearborn Observatory in America, 
Dr. Courvoisier of the Berlin Observatory, and Dr. Seeliger of 
Munich are all violinists, and that Dr. Valentiner, Professors L. 
Becker, and Otto Knopf (the latter two of Glasgow and Jena re- 
spectively) are pianists; while we find Professor Briinnow, Mr. 
Woolhouse, of the Nautical Almanac, and Dr Wolf, all figuring 
as enthusiastic cultivators of music in one or other of its many 
forms.’ Nor is the case very different when we turn from musical 
astronomers to astronomical musicians, for, glancing through the 
lists of the amateur astronomical societies, we notice the names of 
several professional musicians amongst their members. Three 
examples must suffice from the ranks of the British Astronomical 
Association, viz., Mr. J. H. Bridger, Mus. Bac. Mr. H. Keatley 
Moore, Mus. Bac., and the writer; and one—perhaps the most re- 
markable of all—from those of the Société Astronomique de 
France. This is none other than the eminent composer of “ Sam- 
son et Dalila,” Camille Saint-Saéns. Excellent composer, con- 
ductor, pianist, and organist that he is, M. Saint-Saéns, according 
to M. Flammarion, is also an ardent amateur astronomer, and the 
possessor of a fine four-and-a-quarter-inch refractor, while the 
pages of the French scientific journal, L’Astronomie, bear witness 
to the closeness of his observations.’ 


Having now examined the evidence as to the existence of a 
rapport between the Muses Urania and Euterpe—and I think we 
cannot but admit its reality in a great number of cases—we may 
well ask ourselves, in conclusion, why it is that astronomers should 
be thus easily “ mov’d with concord of sweet sounds,” and, con- 
versely, why it should be a not uncommon thing to find musicians 
confessing to a passion for the divine science. Doubtless the 
Leibnitzian dictum as to the correlation between magic numbers 
and persuasive sound has a firm physical justification. The 
science’ of acoustics, as we know, depends upon mathematical rela- 
tions, and the theories of musical temperament, of harmony, and 


8. Mr. Philip Fox, it is interesting to know, was, Herschel-like, a profes- 
sional musician before he became an astronomer. Dr. Courvoisier, to whom I 
am indebted for some of the above cases, has been good enough to furnish me 
with the following additional names of astronomers of his acquaintance, who 
are also cultivators of music: Dr. Hessen (piano); Prof. Franz fetieds Prof. 
Prey (violoncello); Profs. Miiller, Schwarzschild, and Lehmann-Fildés. Mr. 
Woolhouse, I should add, died some years ago. 

. See, more especially, a thoughtful letter of the composer’s on the tele- 
scopic distortion suffered by objects on the lunar limb when seen under a high 
power, in L’Astronomie, for March, 1894, p. 98; a subject to which I have again 
referred in Journal, British or eres Association, Vol. IX., p. 271, and 
Knowledge, for January, 1913 + The Editor of the Westminster Review 
permits me to add that his late fiend, the well-known composer, M. Jules Massenet, 
was also extremely interested in Astronomy, and made ra greville observations with his 
telescope when residing at his country hous, the Chateau 
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of counterpoint are all based, to a large extent, on the idea of 
ordered number—nay, even musical “time” itself is of necessity 
bound up with this same conception. These, however, are after 
all but mechanical likenesses which find their analogue at best in 
the mere arithmetical frame-work of astronomy. On a similar 
plane is the external similarity between music and spectroscopy. 
We see about an “octave” of light from the Red at one end, to 
the Violet at the other end of the solar spectrum, colours being to 
the eye what musical notes are to the ear. Both depend upon 
definite vibrational periods, or wave-lengths, and it is a common 
explanation of that aspect of the Doppler principle which seeks 
to determine the approach or recession of a star in the line of sight 
by the shift of its spectral lines towards the Violet or the Red 
respectively, to find it likened to the raising and lowering of the 
pitch heard in a passing railway whistle. But such superficial 
analogies as these scarcely affect our enquiry at all. They are, 
at best, but partial truths, and we must turn to a deeper cause for 
the solution of the problem. This, I think, we may seek in the 
assumption that the astronomer and the mathematician feel drawn 
towards music, because they find in the art an idealized phase of 
precisely those forms of thought which their respective sciences 
have to offer.'° If, as a French writer on music, M. Victor de 
Laprade, has well said: “Jl est incontestable que la musique nous 
emporte dans le sentiment de Tinfini et la contemplation de l’in- 
visible,” it is equally incontrovertible that in the study of the 
heavens we approach nature at her vastest, that we are there con- 
fronted with the infinite, and are led in imagination to contem- 
plate the invisible. Similarly, in the study of mathematics—the 
science that knows neither compromise nor practical limitation— 
we are brought into touch with reality, and into relationship with 
abstract truth. Now, of all the arts, music is the most abstract, 
and the one which is least dependent upon outward form. It 
“ lives,” as it were, more truly than any of the other arts. Music 
shows us actualities; they afford us food for reflection. It is the 
one art which typifies vital force itself, taken at its source, freed 
from all concrete meanings, and grasped in its universality. “See 
deep enough,” said Carlyle, “and you see musically ; the heart of 
Nature being everywhere music”; or, as the thought has been 
poetically expressed by William Watson: 


10. The noted mathematician, Prof. Augustus De Morgan, was an assiduous 
flute-player for forty-five years of his life; and the late Dr. G. Johnstone 
Stoney, who wrote many valuable papers on solar phenomena, was passionately 
fond of music, and made a study of it both from the artistic and the scientific 
side. The late Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet, again, a prominent Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, who contributed many papers to its Monthly 
Notices, was also an accomplished musician, and at one time held a professor- 
ship at the Royal College of Music. 
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“ Nay, what is nature’s 

Self, but an endless 

Strife towards music, 
Euphony, rhyme?” 


If, then, we regard music, with Carlyle, as “a kind of inarticu- 
late, unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the in- 
finite, and lets us for moments gaze into that,” we may well com- 
prehend the fascination the Art is able to exercise over the 
astronomer, whose sublime science leads him ultimately towards 
the same distant goal. 


W. ALFRED PARR. 





STYLE IN SINGING.’ 


PERHAPS in no branch of instruction has pedagogy made such im- 
portant strides during the last 50 years as in the domain of music. 
Earnest and thoughtful musicians have, in many branches of the 
executive side of their art, sought to discover the cause and rea- 
son why certain passages or combinations of notes for instruments 
or the voice should be more difficult of execution than others. 
This reason being found, ingenuity has been taxed to devise cer- 
tain formulz of notes in which is contained the essence or core of 
the particular difficulty, as the most direct means of conquering 
it. This being effected, the whole passage becomes easy; the 
difficulty has vanished. The modern music student no longer 
re-commences a page of the work he is practising, because a cer- 
tain bar therein lies awkwardly for his fingers. Indeed, it may be 
generally formulated that the “technique” of the executive part 
of music may be acquired by all who have the requisite patience 
and tenacity, guided by a competent instructor. The literature of 
works devoted to the acquisition of the purely mechanical side of 
musical performance has been greatly enriched by such teachers as 
Leschetizky, Pischna, Loeschorn for the piano; Schradieck, Sébcik, 
etc., for the violin, and many others. These have sought the most 
direct means of arriving at the point where, the mechanical diff- 
culties being vanquished, the higher intellectual faculties may be 
utilized for interpretation. 

But the literature of music is certainly much less rich in works 
on the zsthetic side of the art; and so far as the writer is aware 
no work, treating exhaustively the subject of Style as applied to 
vocal art, existed in any language until the appearance of “ Style 
in Singing” The author, W. E. Haslam, the well-known professor 
of singing in Paris, is particularly competent to treat this subject 
and his book is an authoritative monograph on a most important 
subject, hitherto treated only briefly, or ignored altogether in 
existing vocal methods. 

Mr. Haslam defines Style as the Science of Effect or the 
Appreciation of the laws of Artistic taste to the Interpretation of 


1. ‘Style in Singing.” By W. E. Haslam (Offcier d’ Académie, Paris), Schott, 
London ; Brentano, Paris; Schirmer, New York. 
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Music. He maintains that Style has its special technique, which 
can be acquired equally with the more purely mechanical side of the 
art. 

The elements of Style, in singing, are quoted as consisting 
principally of colour (timbre), accent (both verbal and musical), 
intensity (degrees of loudness), phrasing (verbal and musical), 
portamento, and variations of tempo. These are all treated 
separately, with examples from well-known operas and oratorios 
with their practical application. An admirable illustration of their 
effective use when combined is given in the Recit. and Air from 
Handel’s Samson: “Oh, Loss of Sight” and “ Total Eclipse.” 


One of the most valuable and interesting chapters in the work 
is that on Tradition. A flood of light is here thrown on this 
abstruse and hitherto vaguely understood point. Critics have not 
infrequently censured capable artists for departing from the 
printed score, and accused them of “ altering the composer,” when 
in fact they were simply interpreting the composer’s own inten- 
tions. On this point the book says: “ It is a prevalent idea that all 
departures from the published text are due either to caprice, or 
to vanity and a desire for personal display on the part of the 
‘performer.” The principal causes that have led to such changes 
in the text are then considered, and the reasons why these modifi- 
cations do not appear in the published versions. We quote again: 
“Very often during rehearsals, when the composer begins really 
to hear his own work, he makes modifications in certain passages, 
alterations of words, etc. that may be either ineffective or lie 
awkwardly for the voice. But the opera has already been printed 
for the convenience of the principals and choristers studying the 
4éles and choruses; consequently, such modifications, re-arrange- 
ments, and “cuts ” (as excisions are termed) do not find their way 
into the published score. . .. Such modifications—I am now con- 
sidering particularly operatic works—are frequently jotted down, a 
mere scanty memorandum, on the singer’s part, or the conductor’s 
score. But they are the work of the composer or have received 
his approval; and although not noted in the printed editions of 
his composition, are transmitted orally from conductor to conduc- 
tor, singer to singer, master to pupil. And thus a tradition is per- 
petuated.” 

Excellent illustrations of the above are cited from the works 
of Gluck, Meyerbeer, and Verdi, and taken from Orphée, L’Afri- 
caine and Il Trovatore. 

Useful also are the explanations and illustration of what is 


known in the lyric theatres as “ Pointage,” or changing of the 
notes of a phrase that are awkward or ineffective for the voice, so 
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as to bring the passage more into the capabilities of the singer 
performing the part. 

In discussing Oratorio, the author expresses surprise that in 
England, where the works of Handel and Mendelssohn are held in 
such high esteem, versions of their works should still continue to 
be published, and performed, in which absurdities are perpetrated 
which with tact could be easily avoided. 

As is pointed out, neither Handel nor Mendelssohn were quite 
familiar with the rules of English Prosody, but that is no reason 
why passages such as, “And they were sore afraid” or 
“Give me ¢hy son,” should still be sung. It is quite possible to 
re-adjust the verbal accent and make it coincide with the musical 
accent without changing the composer’s music. 

In this, the author affirms, it is the spirit or intention of the 
composer which should be expressed, and not the letter. 

The work is eminently practical, while possessing distinct 
literary merit. It should be in the hands of every person interested 
in Vocal Art, amateur or professional. 


CHERUBINO. 





BURIAL REFORM, SERVICE AND 
SANITATION. 


How TO IMPROVE HEALTH CONDITIONS AND DECREASE 
INTERMENT EXPENSES BY THE SENSIBLE MEANS OF A 
LAST SERVICES SOCIETY. 


IN discussing what improvements are possible in the means used 
to dispose of human remains, no place need be given to embalm- 
ment. Preservation is not dissolution. There may be occasions 
when more or less partial and temporary preservation may seem 
desirable, but this is a rare exception. Nor do methods which 
find acceptance in other countries seem to help us much. The 
“ Towers of Silence ” method, providing an elevated iron grating on 


which the practically naked body is placed to be torn to pieces and 
devoured by birds of prey, leaving the bones to drop through into 
a pit below, is of doubtful value for British purposes. Burial at 
sea is usually only employed in special cases. Although the remains 
are sewn up in a canvas parcel, presumably the ultimate destina- 
tion is “food for fishes.” But whether land birds or sea animals 
become the agents of dissolution this method is hardly likely to 
become popular. Yet, one never knows. When, sometime ago 
(1911) a fish restaurant in Fleet Street displayed a shark in front 
of its premises one day, and the next supplied a large number of 
hot “shark steaks” to appreciative customers, the daily press re- 
cording the event remarked that no one seemed to be concerned 
whether or not they were eating drowned sailor at second-hand. 
After all nothing should be done to curtail the supply of available 
human food, so it is possible that marine animals may yet be (under 
suitable arrangements) of additional use to mankind. But leaving 
such remote general considerations, let us again quote our “Old 
Reformer.” He writes :— 

“What I suggest is that a few of the City Fathers, with ex- 
perience in the use of the Ilford Crematorium and the Caledonian 
Market utilisation cylinder, should lend their personal assistance 
to the formation and working of a Last Services Society which 
wou!d be the connecting link between the public and the official 
final processes. This Society would make contracts with its mem- 
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bers during lifetime, and afterwards carry out whatever service and 
ceremony had been arranged and paid for. I hold that it is every 
adult’s duty to others to prevent the possibility of disease or 
nuisance arising because of his physical decay. This duty should not 
be put upon relatives, friends or the State. It is a personal one. 
Sensible, honest people will be glad to be able to relieve survivors 
of a difficult task at a trying time. The Last Services Society 
would offer the public various options at various prices: (1) Burial, 
(2) Cremation, or (3) Utilisation. While small cost, with simplicity 
and sanitary efficiency, would be the chief aim, those who preferred 
sable plumes and prancing horses might have them. The Society 
would step in and act immediately on receipt of notification of 
death ; and the executive, as experts, would undertake to comply 
with all technical and legal conditions. 

Here I may mention that for the last seventeen years a Society 
has been trying to arouse the public to the peril of premature burial, 
and their quarterly journal seems to indicate that this danger is 
much more real than most people suppose. This Society has 
instituted a system whereby any member found anywhere in an 
unconscious state is visited by a medical expert, who applies cer- 
tain tests prior to giving a certificate of death. Apparently the 
whole question of death certificates is in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The Last Services Society might remedy this. It is a 
matter that is best treated in association with the expert removal 
and disposal of remains. I am well aware that in all such matters 
most people are careless, apathetic, and even antagonistic. Yet 
I believe an important element in reform is to press upon the living 
individual his duty in this matter, and provide adequate, easy, and 
reliable means for securing what each one considers best in his or 
her own case. A contract being made in advance, the surviving 
friends would be saved trouble and distress. In some cases, the true 
test of death requires time, and a waiting or watch chamber is provi- 
ded separate from the home in various German towns. This is com- 
fortably warmed, pleasantly decorated, and provided with various 
appliances likely to be useful to a watcher who is in attendance con- 
tinuously day and night. A Last Services Society would institute 
such a watch room, and also promote a much more general use of 
existing mortuary chambers, and possibly some improvement in 
their arrangements. Although the Last Services Society would 
necessarily be organised upon a business basis, sanitary and burial 
reform would be its chief aim. _ Dividends to capital should be 
limited to a fixed percentage (say, 5), as in co-operative societies, 
and in those public-houses now conducted under “ disinterested 
management.” The Society would be a public company, acting in 
association with the proper public authority in the interests of the 
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general community. If well managed, it ought largely to increase 
the use made of the Corporation crematorium at Ilford. Payment 
in advance by the individual should tend to simplicity, and the re- 
turn for payment being a specific service by experts should make 
for efficiency. This system is much better than merely 
making a money payment to some survivor. This system, 
while better serving the specific need, does not interfere 
with money payments, or any other insurance contract. 
Some people believe that the removal and disposal of 
human remains ought to be done by a branch of the public ser- 
vice, just as the removal of household refuse now is. Others believe 
that cremation ought to be compulsory. The Last Services Society 
now suggested would meet the public opinion of to-day in many 
helpful ways. I hope it will enable me (and many others) to do one 
last service to my country by making a suitable contribution to the 
fertility of a corn field or a strawberry garden.” 

This is a reasonable proposal and there ought to be enough 
common sense and business capacity to make it effective in the re- 
form of part of our evil customs. It meets the individual on his 
own ground and allows free choice of method and scale of expendi- 
ture. Experience must determine many details. Burial and 
cremation are known. Both might be made more simple and less 
expensive without being less efficient from a sanitary point of view. 
Simple burial, far apart from human habitation, without coffin or 
other obstruction to the natural action of earth and air, is suitable 
for many country places. If it is desired to mark the spot, that 
can be done by planting a bush or tree. People are remembered 
by what they were and did. Where earth returns to earth is of 
no consequence. 

For cremation a contract can be made in advance for a pay- 
ment of £5 to the Cremation Society. Possibly there are other 
incidental expenses prior to this final process. The Association 
for the Prevention of Premature Burial, for an annual subscription 
of 5s. and upwards, undertake to visit, examine, and give an expert 
certificate of death. This Association also urges the greater use 
of waiting mortuaries. So far as is known there is no reliable 
organization (such as the suggested Last Services Society), accept- 
ing payments and instructions from the individual during life and 
undertaking, immediately on notification of death, to enter the 
household and do everything necessary as previously arranged, 
without delay or expense. There is great need for such an organi- 
zation under the direction of men interested in promoting reforms 
in this department. Many will agree with the “Old Reformer” 
that this is a personal duty which should not be left to survivors. - 
The suggested share basis and “disinterested management ” with 
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fixed percentage to capital invested seems also suitable. Such a 
Society would unite reform propaganda with sound business. It 
could also make experiments in the direction of utilisation. 

In “With Edged Tools” Mr. Seton Merriman at page 31 
says: “Some day an American will invent a new funeral, and if he 
can only get the patent, will make a fortune.” This is a prophecy 
that remains to be proved. But the many years’ operations of the 
London Corporation dealing with many tons of animal remains 
indicate that utilisation may bring advantages to the community 
in many ways. Profit to the promoters is not the chief object. 
Adequate wage for honest service is essential. It is a blessed 
feature of the present suggestion that better methods will not only 
cost the individual and the community less, but will also give to the 
workers better wages and a more secured position. This con- 
clusion is arrived at after mature consideration of present day 
tendencies in the direction of large units of industrial and 
commercial administration. These tend to become, more or less, 
monopolies and in the common interest the law and organized 
interests of various kinds take steps to protect individual rights. 
This is much more necessary in connection with the disposal of 
human remains which is now in many ways dealt with by State 
officers. A carefully managed Last Services Society which had 
gradually secured the public confidence might expect in time to 
become almost an executive branch of some State department. On 
the mutual basis suggested it would act as an agent of the com- 
munity on favourable terms and might expect special recognition. 
It should be clear that the Last Services Society is trying to bring 
about reformed methods in an important department of public 
service. It is not suggested that the value of the product is by 
itself a chief element to be considered. Better sanitation and 
better service of the public individually and collectively is the 
principal purpose of such a Society, nothwithstanding that it acts 
by co-operative business methods. At first utilisation would be a 
new and more objectionable method to the average conservatism of 
unthinking people. Gradually it would be, more or less, understood 
that cremation and utilisation differed very little in essentials. 
Cremation is costly destruction by fire which produces a small 
quantity of useless grey ashes. Utilisation is rapid decomposition 
by steam heat and pressure, which converts a nuisance into a 
valuable manure. (It is assumed that human remains are as valu- 
able as animal remains. This has still to be tested). But both 
in cremation and in utilisation where individuals desired and paid 
for it, all the show and ceremony could remain identical. Every- 
thing proceeds as usual up to the final exit from the mortuary 
chapel. The final process in both cases is beyond observation. 
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It matters nothing whether fire or steam is the final agent of purifi- 
cation. To the material operated upon it is of no consequence 
what happens. To the surviving community interested in good 
health conditions the best methods are very important. Whatever 
method comes nearest God’s law of change and service in new 
duties is clearly that which all good people should select in their 
own case. 

Even when cremation is preferred, why continue the wasteful 
system of a separate operation in each case merely to keep separate 
a handful of useless ashes? Why? Who profits? Earth to 
earth, yes, but mingle in a common service, and if possible augment 
the fruitfulness of the country. 

In this connection it may be noted that the London Corpora- 
tion manages a Crematorium at Ilford, which service it offers to 
the public at very moderate terms. The Corporation also possesses 
an excellent up-to-date mortuary which is regularly in use. Many 
of the bodies taken to this mortuary have to be dealt with by the 
Corporation at the public expense. Yet these are buried in Ilford 
cemetery, not cremated. Why? This is an instance of a Health 
Authority having better means and regularly using a less sanitary 
method. Why? The limitations of the Cremation Act should 
not apply to any Public Authority. Human remains disposed of at 
the public expense should be dealt with in the most simple and 
sanitary manner on the order of some responsible officer. A 
suitable record of the case having been made the remains after 
more or less delay should either be utilised, cremated, or buried 
as the circumstances indicated as most desirable. 

The Corporation and the citizens of London should consider 
the advice of their Patron Saint on this subject. St. Paul writes 
many wise things about spirit and matter, but only Romans XII. 
and first verse need be quoted—“ I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 


DANIEL MCEWEN. 





FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


IT is no uncommon experience to meet a man or woman who 
speaks in praise of ancient days and seems to think we live in 
most degenerate times. According to these grumblers, our fore- 
fathers were very much happier than ourselves. 

I went to see “ Milestones” the other evening, and I cannot 
say that it made me sorry that I was not living in early Victorian 
times. London in the present day is not such a bad place after 
all, and, if my judgment is worth anything, it has improved vastly 
in the last fifty years. 

Fifty years ago there was not one flower or blooming shrub 
in any public place in London. It was only beginning to dawn on 
the bright intelligence of our rulers, that the public might safely 
be allowed to walk in the London parks and Kensington Gardens. 
So jealously were these places guarded, that, it is said, when a 
gentleman of considerable parliamentary influence petitioned for 
leave to have a private entrance from his garden into Birdcage 
Walk, in order that his children might play there without going 
round by the street, he was refused the privilege, but was told 
that he might have a peerage instead! The green sward of Hyde 
Park, uncrossed by roads or pathways, was sacred to sheep. Only 
holders of keys were allowed to use Saint James’s and the Regent’s 
Parks. The Serpentine was boatless, and always in a filthy condi- 
tion. 

It is, comparatively speaking, only in modern times, that 
Parks and Gardens have been open to the public. It has now been 
discovered that the public can be trusted to walk in a flower gar- 
den provided for them, without doing damage to it. But when 
Peel Park in Manchester was first opened to the public, it was 
thought necessary to plant huge boards everywhere, on which was 
printed in large type the terrible fine or imprisonment you would 
be subject to, if you did this or forgot to do that. Men and 
women, young men and maidens, who wished to enjoy a naturally 
delightful place, were treated like convicts taking exercise in a 
prison yard. Their spirits were crushed by large placards staring 
at them and threatening all kinds of terrible things. 

I wonder who the great man was who first put up the follow- 
ing notice in a London playground, where there was water on 
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which were waterfowl—“ The public are requested to protect the 
waterfowl.” Whoever he may have been, he deserves the highest 
praise. He struck the keynote of a delightful harmony. He won 
over the public to his side by trusting in them. He looked upon 
them as friends and not enemies bent on doing as much damage as 
possible. 

At the present time, London, with all its disadvantages of 
climate, can boast as many beautiful public places as any of its 
Continental rivals. Hyde Park, in the estimation of the best 
judges, is finer than any public place in Paris. 

The public, having gained a good character by “ protecting 
the waterfowl” and not doing damage to the flower-beds, were 
considered deserving of better treatment when they went into 
a Museum or other open Exhibition. There was a time, when 
they were hustled through by a uniformed official, as though they 
were thieves or lunatics. Now, they are trusted to wander at 
their ease, and admire and study anything they like. 

It was not so long ago that no visitor to a Picture Gallery 
was trusted with his cane or umbrella. If he carried such a thing, 
it was supposed he would be sure to stick it into some valuable 
oil painting, or knock down some Egyptian idol, or break some 
beautiful Greek marble statue. The umbrella or walking stick was 
snatched from the unfortunate owner at the door, and a penny de- 
manded for its custody. Now, we have got rid of this imposition, 
and nobody, unless it be a Militant Suffragette (and you can hardly 
call that personage sane!), ever damages anything at a picture 
gallery or museum. 

So cheer up, my dismal friend, and don’t pull a face as long as 
a fiddle. London to-day is not such a bad place, and “It’s all 
right in the summer time,” and you can enjoy yourself very well in 
the parks or in a boat on the Serpentine. And “when the wintry 
winds do blow,” you have comfortable taxicabs to take you to com- 
fortable Theatres, where you have the best of music, the best 
of acting, and the best of scenery. 


GEORGE RODNEY. 





A COLONIAL MODERNIST, 


“ Now for a canter,” said the Rev. Eustace Rouse to his big chest- 
nut Hippy as he ambled down the slope of a low hill in a Bush 
district near the coast of the Colony of Wangarangu. The 
valley below was rich in typical Austral growths, picturesque 
elements giving a bright touch to a sylvan view not altogether 
lacking in monotony. The clumps of stringy bark and iron bark 
trees were varied by masses of golden wattle, whose warm colour- 
ing shot out amid the heavy dark screen of the landscape like 
cloth of gold gleaming through the sober colours of a vestment 
of neutral tints. Here and there a flame tree blazed out, despite 
the setting sun, its fire seeming to burn over the hill side like a 
beacon for the travellers on the sea. The gigantic trunks of the 
blue and spotted gum trees seemed to be grouped like the pillars 
of a vast airy cathedral, while the sky melted above them into a 
curtain of delicate purple. Then a film of silvery radiance trem- 
bled out through the veil, and awe-struck and motionless the 
clergyman bared his head as the Southern Cross swung down from 
the stellar vault, while the note of a bell bird rang through the 
valley. With upturned face he murmured, “It ringeth to even- 
song.” In his eye was the light of the mystic turning inward 
upon some restful region of the soul. He had a vision of Modern- 
ism triumphant, its critical spirit and comprehensive charity 
developing through mysticism into a true Catholicism, bringing 
all religious cults together like the broken lights of that sunset 
streaming through one rose window in the world’s vast minster and 
flaming out on the night of earth before the orient flush of the 
Lord’s re-appearing as the world’s Teacher—the Light of men 
once more. 

It was the rider’s last Sunday but one at Boorrooma where 
he was taking duty as locum tenens for a few weeks during the 
summer. His labours as Rector of St. Andrew’s in the important 
city of Verlaine had imposed such a strain upon him that a change 
to the Bush was advised; and his bronzed visage, clear eye, and 
alert bearing testified to the bracing character of the new environ- 
ment. With his good horse under him he felt impelled to shout 
with delight as he raced over the hills with the long swell of the 
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ocean visible below and the faint boom of the surf sounding in 
his ears. Monday was his spell of rest and on it he promised 
himself a day’s fishing. Hiring a boat he sailed along with just 
sufficient wind to provide steerage way, until beating round a head- 
land he found himself in the open sea. Lowering the sail he hung 
out his lines, and settled down and his luck proved fairly good. 
When bites became scarce he rowed his little craft further on. 
His exertions began to tell upon his rather neat appearance. There 
was slime upon his hands, and on his garments; the bottom of the 
boat was also slippery with it. His clothes were the oldest and 
the most piebald he could beg or borrow for the occasion, and 
would have been scorned by any self-respecting tramp. Not 
many yards away was another boat like his own, its occupant also 
engaged in fishing; and he kept edging his craft gradually nearer 
to Rouse. Just then the latter had a bite, and the pull was a 
vigorous one. As he was hauiing in his line it was wrenched 
out of his hand by the fish, evidently a very powerful one; his 
feet shot from under him, so that he was pitched into the sea. 
As he took the header a momentary flash of his lower garments 
brought to view two broadcloth patches in bold relief on a yellow 
ground, like two dark twinkles from a jaundiced visage. A 
feeling like mirth was excited in the stranger, but the situation 
was taking too serious a turn for the comic muse. As Rouse 
came to the surface, striking out for his boat, the man veered 
alongside, and catching the swimmer by the neckband of his 
shirt, he leaned backward, braced his feet against the opposite 
gunwale, and the clergyman clambered on board. 

Many fervent expressions of gratitude he gave to his new- 
found friend, during which he took in the points of his rescuer’s 
personality. He noted a clean-shaven mouth, and chin which im- 
parted a professional air; a rather heavy jaw, sharp cheek bones, 
and a robust frame. One had a sensation while in his presence 
of being closely scrutinised, and there was a somewhat hard gleam 
in the eye. Keeping his boat close alongside, the newcomer intro- 
duced himself as a Mr. Gervaise not long out from England 
about to settle down to business in Verlaine. 

The boats having been rowed back and handed over to their 
respective owners from whom they had been hired, the two fisher- 
men repaired to the clergyman’s rooms which were in a bungalow 
not far away, the stranger accepting an invitation to stay the 
night, and Mrs. Richardson, the landlady, arranged a spare room 
for the reception of Mr. Gervaise. He proved to be a man of 
some gifts and graces of a social kind, and his conversation indi- 
cated a knowledge of many interesting places as the result of 
foreign travel in the old world. He did not disdain to share 
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the something hot which Rouse deemed it necessary to imbibe 
after his involuntary dip. Most natures expand under such a 
stimulus, and Rouse being of a confiding disposition opened out 
his mind to his guest, who appeared to be a man of extensive 
reading and knowledge of men. For a layman his acquaintance 
with theology was surprising. Rouse openly declared his sym- 
pathies to be on the side of the New Theologians and the 
advanced critical school. In unguarded tones he warmly ex- 
pressed himself in favour of not keeping the people in the dark 
concerning the results of modern criticism. As for himself, he 
said that he frankly preached what he believed without any 
reserve. He revealed himself as a convinced latitudinarian. 
Mr. Gervaise seemed to be afraid to commit himself to any ad- 
vanced opinion and assumed a modified Conservative view so far 
as he seemed to be able to grasp the issues. 

Rouse made allowance for a layman’s not having much more 
than an elementary knowledge of the subject on its purely 
technical side, and was saying so when Gervaise suddenly said 
“Good night” and passed to his room. After breakfast next 
morning he excused himself for running off early as he was 
obliged to be at an important function in Verlaine. 

Rouse had to put in another week, including a Sunday’s duty 
in the Bush, after which he was to resume his work in the parish 
of St. Andrew’s, Verlaine. When he had been a few days at work 
again in his parish, having almost forgotten his fishing adventure, 
he received an invitation to join with the other clergy of the diocese 
in a public reception of their new bishop, a distinguished clergy- 
man who had been selected and consecrated in England for this 
special work. He had arrived in the colony a month before, when 
many of the clergy were absent because of the hot weather, and 
so his formal reception had been deferred. 

On arriving at the Synod Hall, surrounded with its pretty 
lemon hedge and fig trees, Rouse found that nearly all the clergy 
were present. The new bishop was brought forward and intro- 
duced to the assembly by the Dean, who had been acting as Vicar 
General in the interregnum. Poor Rouse went pale and red and 
cold with astonishment, for there in the Diocesan, dignified, well- 
groomed, and smiling, was his acquaintance of the boating 
incident—the Mr. Gervaise whom he had entertained for the 
night, less than a fortnight before. When he went forward to be 
presented in his turn, it struck him that his confusion must have 
been manifest to his colleagues. 

The Bishop took his hand with a smiling “ Well, Mr. Rouse, I 
am pleased to meet you again. I am indebted to you for a great 
deal of information on points of modern thought during the very 
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interesting conversation we had together. I have made a note 
of some data for future reference.” As he turned away Rouse 
could hardly conceal some perturbation of mind. He felt that 
he had probably committed himself, yet surely, he argued, the 
man would not take advantage for purposes of discipline of what 
had been said in the happy-go-lucky smoking-room manztier. 
That would not be playing the game. At any rate he meant to 
stick to his guns, withdrawing nothing that he had said. 

His convictions were well-known and had been spread broad- 
cast in his sermons, which he was told appealed to most of the 
liberal-minded men in the neighbourhood. These men to whom 
the ordinary orthodox church was not merely indifferent, but a 
monumental offence, came in crowds to hear his message, and 
hung upon his words. His zeal and devotion had left their mark 
upon the place. The sick, the poor, the unfit, and the forgotten 
classes were sought out and lovingly shepherded by the Rector, 
and the band of workers whom he had inspired with his teaching. 

A service was held in the Cathedral in the afternoon, at which 
Dr. Gervaise preached. His reputation as an eloquent preacher, of 
the practical sort, had not belied him. His address, of a straight- 
forward direct kind, with just a suspicion of pomposity, delivered 
in an attractive way, without note, was eminently pleasing to his 
audience, The desired touch of unction was not wanting though 
the Theology was of an old world type. The phraseology had an 
antique flavour, much of it having done duty so frequently that it 
was worn almost threadbare, and to the younger school of clergy 
it possessed little significance. 

The clergy in the diocese were soon made aware that their new 
Bishop was going to take himself seriously. Any slackness of 
tone or easygoing standard of clerical duty met with censure. 
Parishes on their beam ends were now to be righted, and new blood 
was to circulate in the anemic corpus of the diocese. The teaching 
of the group of clergy of Liberal views was presently brought under 
the episcopal microscope. The Bishop was flatly told by one or 
two of those whom he criticised that their opinions were the result 
of honest thought, and intense conviction, and they declined to 
take their Theology even from their Bishop. 

In most cf these cases he had to let the matter drop. So far as 
the Bishop knew, these men had not outraged any ecclesiastical 
proprieties in their pulpits, and he could find no plausible grounds 
for the exercise of the episcopal authority. 

The case of Rouse was sui generis. He was known to be the 
most advanced man of this extreme wing, and he had gone so far 
as to paraphrase the Apostles’ Creed, while he regularly omitted 
the imprecatory psalms and certain lessons from the Lectionary, on 
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the ground of their barbarity, also he frequently offered up extem- 
pore prayers in substitution for Prayer Book collects. 

Curious rumours were flying about concerning the action con- 
templated by the Bishop as to St. Andrew’s. The furore excited 
by the subject reached the proportions of a small Bangorian 
controversy. It was discussed over the counters of shops, in offices, 
and down in the mines. It caused a flutter in the smoking room of 
the Empire Club of Verlaine. There the newest thing in 
Theology had for the moment supplanted even racing fixtures, and 
music hall themes. 

“IT must say I have always been drawn by Rouse’s picturesque 
style of preaching,” said Osborne, a squatter, just come in for a few 
days of civilization, cookery, and clean clothes from his station on 
the Herling Downs. “I wish we had him in the back blocks, in- 
stead of the dummy we have there, who is an awful stick. Our 
little wooden tabernacle is quite empty, and it is so leaky too that 
during the last service when I was present the rain was streaming 
down the walls inside, and the only dry thing in the church was the 
sermon. But I fancy Rouse’s pace will prove too fast for the 
Bishop.” [ 

“ Well, between you and me and the lamp post,” observed De 
Salis, a prominent lawyer of the town, as he cut off the end of a 
cigar, “ although I admire Rouse’s teaching, after the worm-eaten 
theology served out in some of our religious emporiums, to people 
who have lost all appetite for the stuff, I think he has shown his 
hand too soon, and he stands in danger of stewing in his own can- 
dour. He is like those too impetuous chaps who get the wrong 
answer from their feminine idol before their devotion has had time 
to soak in.” 

“T think it’s a pity a man is not allowed to do his work in his 
own way,” said Osborne, oracularly, “without being tied to a 
bishop’s apron strings. Judging from the tales one hears from 
the sundowners, Rouse’s work has been pretty effective among the 
swagsmen out our way. As a rule, these fellows won’t have any- 
thing to do with parsons, anyway. Why, one of the breed came to 
my station the other day and actually asked for a job, and the 
curious thing is that he is keeping sober, and really sticking to his 
work. He says Rouse is the man who has put self-respect into him.” 

“T think, before a man is condemned because of his teaching, 
his work should be placed in the balance,” remarked Dr. Burton, 
who himself had doctored many poor people by stealth. “Com- 
pare the broad views in Rouse’s sermons, which certainly please 
cultivated people, with the Rip Van Winkle stage properties of the 
good old past. In the days of my youth we were everlastingly 
told to follow certain will o’ the wisps to the next world, and we 
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attempted it so strenuously that we forgot the complementary duty 
to our neighbour in the present world. Our poor humanity had 
fallen among thieves, and we left him bleeding on our high roads. 
It is high time the Broad Churchman had his innings. The sacer- 
dotalist priest and the Puritan Levite met their brother wounded 
by the roadside, but they passed on, too busy about the salvation 
of man’s soul to concern themselves with the sufferings of the body. 
Now we have the true humanist, like his great Master, the Good 
Samaritan, who considers that the office of religion is to minister to 
the whole man, bind up his wounds, and stop up the chinks of the 
soul’s dark cottage, while not forgetting that the poor fellow has 
a stomach.” 

“T think,” said the barrister, “ the man is wanting in diplomacy, 
and has attempted to do the right thing in the wrong way, putting 
in the thick end of the wedge while aware of the theological pre- 
possessions of his bishop. I hear he scorns all finesse in the matter, 
and goes about flourishing his Modernist shillelagh, and wherever 
he sees a head of the Old Theology he hits it. Thus he throws at 
the bishop’s head the whole hog, New Theology at its crudest, 
Higher Criticism at its highest, made in Germany, while he seasons 
this already fragrant stewpot with the onion of rank Syndicalism. 
Like the bull he is, he has smashed all the antique crockery in his 
bishop’s china shop, and I should think has frightened the life out 
of the poor old boy, and he must pay compensation.” 

The long dreaded letter to Rouse at length arrived, and he was 
requested to wait upon the Bishop at Bishopscourt. 

There, after a friendly greeting from his father in God, the 
latter’s face assumed a look of gravity, and he proceeded to cate- 
chize Rouse upon opinions which had been reported from his ser- 
mons. “ You are reputed to hold, Mr. Rouse, that the Book of 
Daniel is not historical, and that you have doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of even the four greater Epistles of St. Paul, as well as hold- 
ing the authorship of the fourth Gospel to be that of some Platonic 
philosopher of the second century ; that your incredulity extends to 
other Bibiical books, including the last in the New Testament, 
which you declare is only a compilation from Jewish apocalypses. 
May I ask if you have been correctly reported ?” “ Yes,” answered 
Rouse, bluntly, “ I admit those are my opinions.” 

“You seem also to be a little shaky in your belief as to the 
resurrection, and as to miracles in general ?” 

“Quite so. I don’t believe that many of the occurrences re- 
ported as miracles really answer to that description. Besides, I 
cannot think that the early witnesses possessed sufficient critical and 
scientific equipment to make their evidence reliable. As to Christ’s 
resurrection, I take the view that the risen body was not the same 
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as that which was placed in the grave. I must speak frankly, 
Bishop, but I conceive that our mission is to quicken the social 
conscience. We have been straining at the gnats of small infrac- 
tions of belief, while swallowing whole camels in the shape of 
vested and selfish interests of persons who think that God brought 
human beings into the world saddled and bridled to be ridden, 
and they themselves booted and spurred to ride them.” 

“ Now, Mr. Rouse, I ask you in all kindness, as I have a per- 
sonal liking for you, and value the work you have done, to promise 
me that you will, as far as you conscientiously can, hold these 
opinions in reserve in your preaching, and I will say no more about 
them.” 

“ My Lord,” was the prompt reply, “ I am indebted to you for 
your kindness, but the light that God has caused to shine in me I 
must send it forth; I cannot turn it in like a dark lantern on 
myself.’ 

“Ts that your final word?” 

“Tt is; I must give forth the truth committed to me.” 

“ Then, and I do it with extreme reluctance, I must ask you to 
give up your cure of souls. For it seems to me there are perilous 
times coming, when grievous wolves may enter in, ravaging the 
flock of God.” 

“Very well, my Lord, I accept all risks, and if you say it is 
inevitable, I must resign, and—and— ” with a tremor of feeling— 
“ give up my work.” 

Here the conversation ended, and as they parted, Rouse 
thought he could discern a softening of the hard light in the 
Bishop’s eye. 

The question of Rouse’s deposition was a sufficiently burning 
one to occupy the attention of an informal luncheon party at 
Government House, about a week after Rouse’s interview with Dr. 
Gervaise. “I’ve had some of the vestrymen waiting on me this 
morning to see if I could not influence the Bishop to reverse his 
decision to depose Rouse from his position at St. Andrew’s. But 
I told them I could not interfere. My point is there must be 
discipline in the Church, as well as the Army,” said Sir Everard 
Wilbraham, the Governor of the Colony, an old soldier. 

The Governor’s chaplain chimed in, “I agree with you, Sir 
Everard ; the safest thing is for these new fangled men to obey their 
superiors, and accept the deposit of truth which has come down 
from apostolic times. I don’t see what we want with changes. If 
the old religion did sometimes harden the heart against the evil- 
doer, at any rate it didn’t soften the head. These new religions 
moisten the eye with slop-over sentiment, making the poor discon- 
tented, relaxing the fibres of the will, and making men timid in 
the face of the sterner duties of life.” 
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“This Higher Criticism,” interjected Conynghame, the Irish 
military attaché, “ cuts the ground from under our feet. One truth 
is associated with some romantic passages in my life,” he added, 
pensively. “I can recall the services in a little country church in 
Ireland, when I was young, and even now I can see the bats flying 
from under the rafters, and hear the cawing of the rooks outside. 
The melody of one Advent hymn will never fade—‘ Lo, He comes 
with clouds descending ’—the flavour of the tune still lingers deli- 
cately, and is bound up for me with a sweet, innocent, girlish face, 
a soft, low voice, and liquid beaming eye—a face framed in a be- 
witching bonnet, with pink ribbons, bending over the same hymn 
book as myself, 


* Her lips were like roses, her cheeks were the same, 
Like a dish of fresh strawberries smothered in crame!’ 


Ah, the perfume of it all lingers yet, though the bonnie wee 
maid has gone. I used to think it would be delightful to be taken 
up insuchcompany. Alas, I am told that the latest criticism of the 
Bible discourages the thought. A leading Church dignitary says 
these are only scenic accessories of a quite imaginary Second Com- 
ing, and he has actually described the host of angelic beings com- 
ing in the clouds as the brass band of the Day of Judgment. At 
the same time I would protest against any curb being placed on 
these liberal theologians. It’s like a fountain of water bubbling 
up in a green spot in a weary land to hear these fresh messages in 
the pulpit, after the arid platitudes of orthodoxy. These advanced 
men of the newer critical school are decidedly intellectual, and are 
often Honours men, though a diminishing number of the clergy 
are found in the Honours schools. But what can you expect; the 
output of genius must be limited, even in the Church. We cannot 
expect upwards of twenty thousand men to be made up of the 
cream of the universities any more than it would be reasonable to 
pre-suppose all of our young military or naval men to be generals 
or admirals of distinction in fosse, or all the members of the junior 
bar to be potential Lord Chancellors. Don’t you think so, Sir 
Everard?” This tothe Governor. The only answer was a sound 
like asnore. The Governor was asleep. 

Many of the clergy of the diocese were in sympathy with the 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, and strongly resented the Bishop’s high- 
handed action. They held an informal meeting, at which many 
expressions of indignation were uttered, and a protest was drawn 
up to submit to the Bishop as chairman of the meeting of the forth- 
coming Provincial Synod. 

The motion was entrusted to a young clergyman of consider- 
able powers of eloquence, and the affair caused much interest. He 
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pleaded that his friend was the victim of autocratic power, such as 
would not be submitted to in the old country, but here their Bishop 
could legally claim it. He asked that their brother clergyman, 
now deprived of his living, might be judged, not by his heterodox 
opinions altogether, but by the fruits of them. Men could not 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles. His life had justified 
his thesis that religion must be progressive. The Church must 
either grow, or it must rot. The old time ministry, so far as it 
spiritualised life, was good, and elevating; but it had a distinctly 
selfish side. New light shone from time to time through the reason 
and the soul from Him Who is the Light that ligheth every man, 
and this was complementary to the light derived from the Bible. 
Herein we could learn that the highest expression of the worship 
of God is the service of man, and this service extended to a man’s 
bodily needs. 

“Our duty,” snapped out an elderly clergyman, “is to deal 
with men’s souls, not with their bodies. You want to turn the 
clergy into relieving officers, while you allow the light of con- 
science to be extinguished, and its voice to be muffled into a whis- 
per. The only guides you put in its place are the stomach and 
other carnal instincts, feeling their way, not through trial and 
temptation to the Father’s House on high, but by a flowery road 
to a land of idleness, and fulness of bread, along which men lose 
their souls. You say it’s the stye makes the pig, but the real fact is 
that the pig makes the stye. Only get a man’s soul saved—change 
his heart, and his new life will transform his surroundings.” 

Then arose a leader of the more intellectual wing of the 
clergy, John Crump, rector of a church in the suburbs of Verlaine, 
a man well read and scholarly. “It is a fallacy,” he said, “to 
suppose anything of the kind. Many of us knew a good old man 
who formed a class of sailor boys in a hall in a neighbouring 
seaport, and he was disgusted almost to nausea by their habit of 
expectorating in the room. A happy thought struck him. The 
next time the boys assembled, the floor of the hall was covered 
with a pretty crimson carpet. The sight of the beautiful floor 
covering acted as a restraint, and henceforth the objectionable 
practice ceased. Surely the stye moulds the pig, and an improved 
environment will contribute to elevation of life and change of 
habit.” 

He continued, in his quiet, well-bred tones, “ We recognise 
the superiority of spiritual values, but we have discovered a dis- 
proportion in our way of handling them. St. Paul was right and 
the true order is first that which is natural and then that which is 
spiritual. We want to give a man a chance in this life and then 
lead him to take his place in the ranks of an ordered universe so 
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that he can feel himself, with Hartley, that we are all bathing in 
a great ocean of Spirit. Science has got beyond its materialistic 
stage and believes that the ultimate reality is mind. We believe 
that this is only a halting place in the evolution of thought, and 
that its leaders will at length range themselves with us in the con- 
viction that spirit is the very substance and basis of the universe, 
and that that spirit is God—the absolute God.” 

“Mr. Crump,” interrupted the Bishop, “I must call you to 
order. I cannot allow such statements to be uttered. They are 
rank Pantheism, and reveal a pagan view of the cosmos such as I 
am sorry any of my clergy should hold.” 

Many of those present were Bush clergymen, bronzed, robust 
men whose strong point was horsemanship rather than a know- 
ledge of Biblical criticism; and though there were reading men 
among them they allowed the city clergy to take the lead in this 
matter, so that when they saw Mr. Crump extinguished by the 
Bishop there were none who cared to continue the discussion, 
which was then closed by the Diocesan. “T cannot,” he said, 
“rescind my decision in the case of the Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
though I am sensible of the vast influence for good that his ministry 
has exercised in the place; but, to be frank, his extreme latitudi- 
narian views are incompatible with even the wide comprehensive- 
ness of the Anglican communion, at any rate in this diocese. 

“ At this stage I desire to utter a word of warning for the 
guidance especially of the younger clergy, who may be caught by 
the glamour of Modernism. What is it that it commits us to? 
It is often identified with the elements of a semi-philosophical 
mysticism, which while virtually excluding the miraculous from 
the history of the Church, along with ‘ other worldliness,’ replaces 
it by a perfervid faith in a miraculous, albeit mundane Future 
State. | Modernists conceive that they alone are able to lay the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem. 

“ A traveller once started on this road whither do you think it 
will lead him? Certainly to the wilderness of eighteenth century 
Deism. That is, we ministers of the Gospel will be left without 
any documentary authority for our message, obliged to fall back 
upon the Law written on the tablets of the heart. What is the 
objective of your Liberal Theologians? The Ark of Divine 
Revelation conveying the Church over the stormy waters of this 
world, sailing through the gloom of time to a certain hope of im- 
mortality, must now go to pieces. Your piratical Modernist would 
scuttle the vessel after rifling it of its most dear and inspiring 
truths, leaving it to be engulfed in the waves of rationalism and 
a dreary Agnosticism.” 

This deliverance of the Bishop met with many murmurs of 
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approval from the greater number of the clergy who were orthodox, 
broken by only a few expressions of dissent ; and the meeting dis- 
persed amid expressions of admiration from men of every school 
of thought for the pretty and effective gift of eloquence which the 
Bishop undoubtedly possessed. 

The proscribed Rector’s last Sunday at St. Andrew’s was one 
that struck the imagination of the typical Colonial city. The 
eight-hundred seated interior of the church was insufficient to re- 
ceive the overflowing stream of people that made their way to its 
doors for the morning service. The roads from the country were 
alive with travellers eager to worship for the last time under the 
ministry of the man who, in the case of many, had been successful 
in winning them back to their Mother Church. When the well- 
dressed members of the regular congregation, whose residence was 
in the streets and suburbs of Verlaine, drew near the church, around 
the fence and to every fig tree and gum tree adjacent were tethered 
horses, piebald and of almost every colour possible to a quad- 
ruped, and of the many curiously cross-bred strains so dear to the 
heart of the Australasian settler; while blocking up most of the 
avenues were the neat buggies of squatters whose position is that 
of such squirearchy as can exist in a new country of democratic 
ideals. The evening service, with its crowd of worshippers, was 
most impressive. When the earnest and somewhat ascetic face of 
Rouse was seen bending forward in prayer in the pulpit, at the 
thought that they should see his face no more the emotions of the 
congregation, so far pent up, got beyond control, and sobs were 
heard, even from the lips of strong men. The pathos of the sight 
of that sea of faces eagerly upturned was too much for the 
preacher, and the message, which in other circumstances would 
have been delivered in ringing tones was uttered in a low, tremu- 
lous voice. 

He felt, he said, in a humble way, like St. Paul at the time 
of his farewell to the elders of the Church at Ephesus. Should 
he not say, with the great apostle, “ What mean ye to weep, and 
to break mine heart ?” He begged them to be assured that nothing 
but good could come of that spiritual Renaissance, in which 
movement he was only as a fly upon the wheel. He desired to follow 
St. Paul so far as he was a champion of liberty as against tradition 
and authority. He asserted the freedom of the spirit against the 
rigidity of the Law. He himself claimed for his theological con- 
victions that they should be moulded not wholly by the Scriptures 
but by the experiences of the soul, and by the results of natural 
science, historical criticism, and philosophy. With him religion 
must be spontaneous, like a fountain of delight issuing from the 
soul—or nothing. He was leaving them because he had asserted 
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his moral freedom against ecclesiastical tyranny and religious 
formalism. He spoke with no personal feeling against his Chief 
Pastor in the matter ; he bowed to that authority, legitimately exer- 
cised, and he felt relieved at the passing of a crisis. He was a 
free man, master of his fate, captain of his soul. He had perhaps 
been unduly elated at the blessings which accompanied his work 
among them, and now God had willed that he should be humbled. 
At this point his utterance was choked, and he could proceed no 
further. | 

A convulsion of weeping shook the mass of humanity before 
him, and the wrench of parting from the many who pressed around 
the vestry door was almost too severe for both Rector and people. 
There were men there who had been amongst the submerged whom 
he had lifted out of the depths, children left orphans, for whom 
he had secured guardians, and one or two women who had been 
snatched from a life of degradation. 

Next day he tore himself away from the spot, where he found 
his heart had struck its roots, and he betook himself to a con- 
tiguous diocese, whose Bishop’s views were of a notoriously broad 
and human kind. He was able to take duty here of a temporary 
character, which helped to support him in his simple life and 
abstemious ways. He was asked to call one day and see his new 
Bishop. He found him to be a cheery man of humanitarian sym- 
pathies and wide reading. He was not unsuspected of casting a 
kindly glance at Modernism, and had been known to speak respect- 
fully of Campbell, of the City Temple. He had vast influence 
with the masses, especially with the colliers of his see city. Alto- 
gether, he revealed the warm and picturesque side of Christianity. 
Near the fire of his charity many a shivering soul had been cheered 
into a glow of comfort. 

“ Mr. Rouse,” said this good Bishop, “ I have asked you to call 
because we are going to have a change here in Rushglen. Urqu- 
hart, who is a good fellow, is going to be promoted to the metro- 
polis. He has not exactly hit it with his people, and they have 
been milking his cows and driving them away, and generally 
annoying him. He is an earnest man, but was nourished in the 
traditions of the higher and drier Anglicanism, and is rather want- 
ing in the humanising touch needed for our mixed mining and 
agricultural population. He is a bit mulish and narrow, though 
a fair scholar. At any rate, the harness does not fit him, and he 
has kicked over the traces. Now, as I am in residence in the place, 
I have some interest with the parishioners, so if you would care 
for the post I think I could secure it for you.” “ Well, Bishop,” 
said Rouse, “I must let you know my theological position. My 
outlook on the universe approaches that of spiritual Monism, and 
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I emphasise the immanence of God. I accept the broad interpreta- 
tion of the Bible implied in the estimates of the Liberal School of 
Biblical critics. As to the miraculous, it is the allegorical view 
that often commends itself to me. Here, I believe I am often near 
St. Paul, who*followed the Rabbinical schools. I hold that we 
are saved by faith, not by dogmas. The divinity of Christ did 
not, in Apostolic times, nor need it now, consist of a doctrine as to 
His miraculous birth from a virgin mother. I conceive that the 
stories of the birth as narrated in the first and third Gospels belong 
to the region of poetry, though sometimes mistaken for history. 
There is my conscientious position in brief.” ; 

“ Quite so, my dear fellow,” replied the Bishop. “You will 
remember Bacon’s aphorism, ‘A Christian is one that believes 
things his reason cannot comprehend ; he hopes for things which 
neither he nor any other man alive ever saw, he labours for that 
which he knows he shall never obtain, and in the issue his belief 
appears not to be false, his hope makes him not ashamed, his 
labour is not in vain” Paradoxical, is it not, but a not ineffective 
summary of our way of viewing things unseen and eternal. I take 
it that in certain defined limits we may follow the critical faculty 
whither it may lead us. As to miracles, I take it that we are 
ordained to deliver a message. Our business is to testify without 
demanding proofs for everything. Liberty Hall is not far away, 
and with plenty of scope you will find yourself at home with me, 
and knowing I shall have a good man I will tell the people they 
must let you have your head.” Rouse’s appointment as Rector 
was duly confirmed, and a meeting of a festive character was held 
to welcome him to the parish. His Bishop—Dr. Grafton—took 
the chair, and in the course of his speech, he described the wonder- 
ful work that had been done by their new Rector in his former 
sphere. Then, having spoken of his keenness of brain and warmth 
of his heart, “ All this,” he said, “ you will get in Mr. Rouse, but 
you must not fetter him in any way, for he must be allowed to 
move in an eccentric orbit. All I can say is, give him scope. 
‘ Loose him and let him go.” 

The choice of the Bishop was amply justified, for Eustace’s 
manly appeals to men’s better nature gradually made their mark 
upon his mixed seafaring and colliery population. Disturbing 
elements were set at rest. So we leave him quietly doing the 
Church’s work and stirring up the Church’s life. 


GEORGE MAURICE. 





THE GOSTAS OF THE WORLD. 


(To SELMA LAGERLOF). 


“ FOR colts who cannot bear the whip or spur 
Have found life pitiless. For every pain 

That came to them, they bolted down wild ways 
To yawning chasms. And when the road grew dark, 
Grew starless, hard and stony, they but knew 

To cast their load aside and rush away 

In frenzy.” Rush away—frenzied and wild 

And bitter with the pain of whip or spur— 
Crashing down ways both wild and terrible, 

To helpless, hopeless wrecks in yawning chasms ;— 
Thus did I read and muse and read again, 
Pondering the wisdom of a mind 

That knows and understands ; pondering, too, 

The marvel of a pen that writes of life 

With touch so sure, so wonderfully true 

Its letters seem inwrought of fire and blood. 


That which is true for you is true for me. 

It matters not that you must live and write 
Ice-bound, where glimmering auroras hang 

Their cold and fitful streamers in the sky ; 

While I must work and dream where drowsy shores 
Are warmed by golden suns and summer seas. 
Environment has naught to do with hearts 

That suffer and regret. Pain knows no law 

Of latitude. Remorse leaves but the dead. 


Your Gésta was a Viking; mine, a Celt. 
Warriors and dreamers, both, were they, 
By right of every law of heraldry. 





The Gostas of the World. 


Your Gésta was a giant, golden-haired, 

Blue-eyed and smiling, with a heart of gold,— 

Poet and seer and child. Leader of men 

Where deeds were doing. Faulty, fallen and wild 
When barriers were swept across the course 

Of hot young blood. Quick to the word and blow; 
But quicker still to bow the head and knee 

In generous repentance. Even so— 

Willing the right, but ever in the wrong, 

Wayward, repentant—even so, was mine. 


Gésta, Gésta Berling, prince of love— 

Of love and laughter and the warm red wine! 

You should have flourished when the world was young! 
Brother to Sigurd, twin to Hercules, 

You might have gone your free, unfettered way, 
Writing your name with theirs against the stars. 


Ah, Géstas of the world! why do we try 
To force you into ways that your wild feet 


Were never meant to tread ? How blind we are! 
How ignorantly, impotently blind! 


When snows are melting on the mountain side, 
Rushing in mighty rivers to the sea, 

Swelling into floods beyond the hills, 

Rejoicing in the springtime of the year ; 

If one, unseeing and uncaring, then 

Shall fling a dam across from bank to bank, 
Just where the swiftest currents leap and whirl 
Within the maddest roar and whitest spray ;— 
Shall he curse river, hill, and melting snow 
When waters rise and towns go sweeping by? 


Not so! But let him curse his own right hand 
That might have forged a channel, deep and wide, 
Sending the river singing to the plains— 

A benediction through the quiet land. 


Let him, I say, then curse his own right hand, 
And, kneeling, chant this litany with me. 
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Spare us, good Lord, when we have eyes to see 
And see not; when our stupid useless ears 
Will listen not, nor hear; when hearts are cold 
And will not try to understand. From sins 
Like these, we pray, good Lord, deliver us. 
From stubborn dogma, and from narrowness 
Of ignorance, good Lord deliver us. 

Give us a charity that never fails. 

Nor judges any man; a helping hand 
Outstretched to all the world; and over all, 
The gift of gifts—an understanding heart. 
We do beseech thee, hear us now, good Lord! 
Give us, we beg, the power to forget 

The evil we have done in ignorance. 

Have mercy upon us, and grant us peace ! 


LUCILE PRICE LEONARD. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT. 


If an enquiry were to be made into the peculiar qualities of the 
genius for government of the British race it would probably be 
found that far the most notable of them is love of compromise. 
Our whole political system, our constitution, the very atmosphere 
of our political life—these things are all based on compromise. 
When, therefore, a man of the standing of Lord Loreburn comes 
forward with a proposal for compromise on the question that has 
for over a generation most sharply divided our politics, it is 
natural to find a very common desire to accept and endorse it. 
At the time of writing it is too early to predict with any degree of 
certainty whether any practical effects are likely to follow the 
proposal, but this much seems clear at all events, that a conference 
of archangels could not reach a solution of the Irish question that 
would satisfy Sir Edward Carson and at the same time meet the 
wishes even of those who, in both political parties, are being more 
and more impressed every day with the necessity for devolution. 
lt is worse than useless to look to Ulster for conciliation and com- 
promise; it is the one spot in the British Empire where the 
meaning of these words is not understood. If the Liberal and 
Unionist parties were face to face in this matter, if even it were a 
question of plenipotentiary negociations between, say, Mr. Red- 
mond and Lord Lansdowne, we should have no fear of the result— 
some modus vivendi would be found. But everyone knows per- 
fectly well that Lord Lansdowne does not and cannot speak for 
Sir Edward Carson and that the Unionist party exercises no more 
real control over the Orange rebels than over the waters of the 
Dead Sea. That is what renders the alternative proposal of an 
appeal to the people equally impossible. We hold as strongly as 
ever that the people of this country realised in 1910 that a Liberal 
victory at the polls meant Home Rule for Ireland and gave an 
unmistakable mandate on this matter to the Government. But if 
we were assured that a dissolution would pave the way for Irish 
peace, and that Sir Edward Carson would loyally abide by the 
decision of the people, we should be gladly prepared to let go the 
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point of party honour in question, and urge an immediate Home 
Rule election. The Unionist press and the Unionist politicians 
from Mr. Balfour downwards are yelling themselves hoarse in their 
demand for such an election. And yet the fact remains, to which 
we challenge honest denial, that the Unionist leaders neither ex- 
pect nor desire a General Election till June, 1915. Why ?—because 
a Unionist victory would find them face to face with revolution 
and coercion in Ireland, while a Liberal victory would be no less 
fatal by revealing the Ulster Unionists’ defiant refusal to work 
the pledge the Unionist leaders have given to accept the verdict of 
the country. 

It is with very great and real reluctance that we are bound to 
conclude from these facts that “Home Rule by Consent” is im- 
possible, whether by means of a Conference or of a Dissolution. 
The Bill will have to go through its course under the Parliament 
Act, and, distasteful though such a course must be, if treason shows 
its head in Ulster, that head will have to be resolutely guillotined. 
If the prejudices or even the honest convictions of a minority are 
to be allowed to flout the decision of the majority, there is an end 
to British representative institutions. 


A HousE oF LORDS CONFERENCE? 


There is a field where compromise is, however, possible. 
Lord Loreburn, Lord Grey, Lord Rosebery and any other distin- 
guished veterans of our political wars would be usefully engaged 
in promoting a Conference to consider the whole question of the 
House of Lords. There is no doubt that much of the new bitter- 
ness that has of late crept into our political life is due to the Par- 
liament Act. We are not blaming that measure; it was a 
necessary measure. Reform is a question of such vast importance 
and such immense possibilities that time and care are essentials 
in the drafting of it; there were Liberal measures which were too 
urgent to admit of such long delay. Hence the necessity for the 
Parliament Act. Within its limits it is doing it’s work well; but 
its limits are rapidly becoming intolerable. As a stop-gap, as an 
expedient, it is altogether admirable, but as an integral part of 
our constitution it is impossible. It will be remembered that this 
has been the view taken in these columns from the very first; the 
history of Parliament since 1911 has strikingly exposed the folly 
of that section of Liberal opinion that proposed to enshrine the 
Parliament Act as a perfect and final measure of democratic 
government. It is obvious that a state of affairs in which Liberal 
measures are delayed three years and Unionist measures not de- 
layed at all, in which the Upper House still contains a crushing 
and hereditary Unionist majority, is neither fair nor practical as a 
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permanent settlement. It means single-chamber government by 
the House of Lords during a Unionist administration, and by the 
House of Commons (with a three years’ drag) under a Liberal 
government. Mr. Asquith is pledged to reform. To be secure 
and permanent, such a reform must not be imposed, it must be 
agreed upon, and the more responsible Unionist leaders have 
shown themselves unusually ready to meet progressive desires in 
the matter of the composition of the House of Lords. It will be 
objected that a Conference on this subject proved abortive in 1910. 
The objection is not quite accurate: the reference was not the 
composition of a new House of Lords, but the powers of the old 
one. We are profoundly convinced of the possibility of an agree- 
ment on this grave question, and we would strongly submit that 
only by agreement is the solution likely to be of enduring useful- 
ness. 


“ VINDEX.” 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occasionally 
set apart for the ys of Articles which contain opinions at variance 
with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to 
facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power and 
culture, who, while - are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet 
differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the 
Editor and from each other. 


THE MIRACLE. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE Westminster Review). 


DEAR SIR,—A very interesting and ingenious note appears under 
the above title in last month’s number of the Westminster Review. 
There are three points, however, at which the opinions of the 


author seem to need a little revision. 

1. In the case where five thousand persons are said to have 
fed to repletion upon five loaves and two fishes, the miracle does 
not consist in the difference between the sufficiency of the feeding 
and the insufficiency of the food, because there was no insufficiency, 
the food being renewed or restored until all had had their fill of it. 
The miracle is how the food became sufficient. To say that the 
five thousand were fed with five loaves and two fishes implies a 
contradiction, but to say that they were fed by the multiplication 
of five loaves and two fishes implies a miracle only, not a contra- 
diction. Take an analogy. A round body cannot fill a square 
space, because this would be a contradiction ; but if the round body 
changes its shape without the intervention of a natural cause, and 
thus fills the square space, a miracle transpires. This is exactly 
the case as regards the matter in question. 

2. It is true that the universe presents the appearance of co- 
ordination, things working together with invariable results. It 
is equally true that on the plane of human effort co-ordination 
implies intelligence. But, as Leibnitz said, there is no reasoning 
from finite to infinite. The universal order, instead of being the 
effect of intelligence, may be simply a mode whereby an ultimate 
reality manifests itself; or, perhaps, the very nature and essence 
of this reality, in which case no cause would be involved. Again, 
the order at issue may be purely ideal in the sense of being a form 
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under which our minds apprehend phenomena. The vulgar con- 
fusion of adaptativeness, with purposiveness, shows how easy it 
is for us to make mistakes by taking our own intellectual constitu- 
tion and mental habits as the measure of things in general. The 
universe, so far as we know, could not exist without adjustments, 
but there is no proof whatever that the adjustments concerned are 
of extraneous origin, for they may equally well be immanent in 
the thing itself. 

3. There is no conclusion from the existence of causes in the 
phenomenal world to the existence of a cause for the Reality 
behind phenomena. The Apostle Paul knew this, and teaches it 
plainly, saying: “The things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are unseen are eternal.” Moreover, causality 
itself may be only an appearance imposed upon us by our mode 
of intellectual perception, just as forms and colours, scents and 
sounds are imposed upon us by the mode of our sensuous percep- 
tion. Sequence, and what is regarded as consequence, is the order 
of the universe, but it does not follow from this that the universe 
itself is a consequence, for it may be an unbegotten but ever- 
begetting nature, as Plotinus, the elder Scotus, and Spinoza 
thought, and many others doubtless before and since. 

“ Reason is the highest principle,” as Dr. Saul Ascher said to 
Henie when he came back to him from the shades, and pulled out 
a handful of worms instead of his gold watch. That which is 
clearly against reason cannot be true, but these are things which 
escape the measure of reason we now possess, though they do not 
contradict it. In such cases the self-respecting man will suspend 
judgment, and not rashly pronounce concerning possibility or im- 
possibility, as, for instance, by saying that because miracles are 
against experience they cannot happen. For, although a truth 
of reason is always true, a truth of experience is only true until a 
contrary experience crops up. So much for the metaphysics of 
miracles. As to whether such things have ever happened, that is 
a matter to be decided in quite another field. 


Faithfully yours, 


ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 





JEWS AND FEMINISM. 


THAT Jewry should send its contingent of recruits to the ranks of 
Suffragism is a matter of no striking moment and might perhaps 
be allowed to pass as quite an insignificant political incident were 
it not for the interpretation placed on the matter by Jewish Suffra- 
gists themselves. It is quite intelligible that some Jews and 
Jewesses should be Suffragists. In the same way I can understand 
a Calvinistic Methodist being an Imperialist, or a Quaker being 
a Tariff Reformer. These adventitious happenings do not estab- 
lish an ineradicable connection between Judaism and Suffragism, 
between Methodism and Imperialism, or between Puritanism and 
anti-Cobdenism. It is the greatest mistake in the world to elevate 
these individual whims and fancies into sectarian demonstrations. 
Jews and Jewesses become Suffragists, and some of the more 
adventurous spirits make ridiculous exhibitions of themselves as 
exponents of militancy, in the same manner and for the same 
reason as they become the disciples, and sometimes protagonists, 
of every political creed under the sun. The Jew must be repre- 
sented in every activity, be it political, be it social, or financial, or 
scientific, or industrial, or what not. If you admit the Jew as a 
citizen you must be prepared for hydra-headed Jewish progress. 
Without any overweening conception of the aims and work of 
Jews, without any of that sub-conscious racial superiority which 
some Gentiles attribute to the Jew, I think I may claim for my co- 
religionists that they have entered British activites with a disin- 
terestedness of motive which may well stultify the most cherished 
antipathies and the most expensive theories cultivated by anti- 
Semites. But that is a digression. Jews and Jewesses become 
Suffragists because it would be anomalous if some were not so, 
and that is the Alpha and Omega of the whole matter. Certainly 
every Jew worthy of the name would sturdily repudiate any 
essential relation between Judaism—a thing predominantly reli- 
gious—and Suffragism—a thing partly political and partly 
economic. 

Were i: not for the fact, as I have said, that there are those 
who place interpretations on, and draw morals from, a humdrum 
spectacle, in itself less momentous even than a change in the 
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weather, there would be really nothing more to say about the 
membership of Jews and Jewesses in Suffragist Associations. 
But Jewish Suffragists, with more zeal than just imagination, per- 
sist in giving a religious or, it would be fairer to say, sectarian 
justification for their beliefs. Though it contains much that is 
indisputable, Miss Elizabeth de Bruin’s very lucid article in the 
August number of the Westminster Review plainly comes within 
the category of ambiguous explanations of political incidents. 


The argument may be broadly paraphrased as follows. The 
Suffragist movement, which is the political expression of the 
vaster philosophy of Feminism, is a revolt against the continued 
Orientalization of women and inveighs against the repression of 
woman’s individuality in the interests of the male heirarchy. It 
is held that the consummation of Feminist aims would broaden 
the outlook of women, give them an equality of industrial oppor- 
tunity, and so dethrone domesticity and maternity from their 
paramount importance in the social fabric. There would hence- 
forth be no exclusive “woman’s sphere.” Child-bearing, though 
important, would not be regarded as the sine gud non of woman- 
hood. Woman would enter spheres formerly inaccessible to her; 
she would be free to accept or reject marriage; and she would 
purify the political atmosphere by her very presence and enrich 
the body politic by her very efforts. Thus women’s “freedom” 
would open up a broad vista of social, moral, political and industrial 
betterment! Jewish women have a special interest in all this. 
Was not the Jewish mother in biblical and even later times re- 
garded as the chattel of man? Was not her identity merged into 
that of the husband? Was not maternity her sole reason for 
existence, and was not the birth of a male child her only glory? 
Was not the home her only refuge? Are there not survivals of 
all this in the relations of Jews and Jewesses to-day? Is not the 
woman shut out from every sphere except the domestic? Is she 
not excluded from direct and active participation in the synagogue 
service? Would it not be sacrilege for the sexes to sit together 
in the synagogue? $$ And: finally, would not the association of 
Jewesses with the Suffragist movement serve to express their 
own desire to be freed from the trammels of religious and social 
conservatism, as well as to render a service to their sisters the 
world over? 

By this means we are asked to account for the mission of the 
Jewish League for Woman Suffrage. And as if this were not 
enough to ponder over, Miss Elizabeth de Bruin also asks us to 
take into account, as an allied happening, the drifting apart from 
orthodoxy in modern Jewry. “This is not a solitary pronounce- 
ment,” she says, “ against a destructive conservatism. With the 
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introduction of a Liberal interpretation of an ancient faith, the 
pruning of non-essentials is presenting to modern Jewry a prac- 
tical religion which cannot divorce social and political questions 
that affect its adherents.” 

This bold treatment of Suffragism and Liberal Judaism de- 
serves more extended notice. It is true that some of the 
aggressive adherents of the Jewish League for Woman Suffrage 
explained its mission by voicing the sentiments already noted in 
the above paraphrase. That it was a false and misguided mission 
I will deal with later. 

Other things were said. One well-known Jewish clergyman 
asserted, with well-simulated Feminist ardour, that Britain 
treated its womankind as badly as Russia and Roumania treated 
their Jewish subjects. But, obviously, it is hardly necessary to com- 
ment on this ignorant ranting. It was also said that by joining 
the Jewish League for Woman Suffrage, Jews would assist their 
cause throughout the globe. It would be as clever to say that a vote 
for Welsh Disestablishment would be a moral condemnation of 
Putumayo atrocities. We may well leave the zon sequitur mode of 
assertion. 

But the Jewish League for Woman Suffrage had nothing in 
common with any overhauling of an ancient faith. It owed 
nothing of Liberal Judaistic philosophy, and if it is true that in 
aim and achievement the League was as far removed from common 
sense as the two Poles, it is also true to say that its offices were just 
as far removed from the Reform Synagogue of Berkeley Street. 
As a matter of fact, a good proportion of the promoters of the Jew- 
ish League for Woman Suffrage happen to be orthodox Jewish 
clergymen, not men philosophically attached to the ancient dogma, 
ritual and conventions of the Jewish religion, but men consecrated 
to maintaining the traditional precepts, unadulterated by Berkeley 
Street modernity. Whatever reasons impelled them to form a 
Jewish League for Woman Suffrage, any inspiration from Liberal 
Judaism was not one of them. Suffragism, in its crude sense, is a 
sex revolt; Liberalism in religious dogma, whether it be Liberal 
Judaism or Liberal Christianity, is in many ways a modification in 
fundamental beliefs. Why, the very clerics who grace the execu- 
tive committee of the Jewish League for Woman Suffrage are the 
very men who hold, or should hold, religious tradition in deep and 
lasting affection and allegiance. If that can be said of the clerics, 
it can be said of the majority of the members of the League. They 
were not drawn by the spirit inherent in Liberal Judaism. 

When people make their irritation against certain outward 
signs of Jewish orthodoxy a peg on which to hang a laboured 
political argument, such an intellectual proceeding plainly argues 
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a confusion of thought which is not far removed from “ special- 
pleading.” Judaism, which is social precept no less than religious 
dogma, is the heritage handed down through the ages to the de- 
scendants of the House of Israel. ‘It may be likened to a tree. 
Serving an infinity of generations, wear and tear may have lopped 
off some of its branches, but the ancient tree remains, still striking 
for its grandeur, for its strength, and for the vastness of its rami- 
fications. Judaism is still respected in Jewry as a highly- 
developed social science as well as a creed of faith. The sanctity of 
home-life is still as much a fundamental part of the Jewish faith 
as the integrity of the synagogue or the observance of ancient 
ceremonies. 

Jewish Suffragists admit all this—they cannot do otherwise— 
but they point to little excrescences here and there, and they say : 
“It is of the purpose and spirit of Suffragism to remove these 
blots.” It may well be worth while to examine these complaints 
in order to see whether they justify the conversion of Jews to 
Suffragism as a mode of expressing sectarian disaffection. 

The main grievance is that woman gué woman is not allowed 
to enter into the life and activity of the synagogue with 
the same freedom as the man. This is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. It may be true that in orthodox congregations the sexes 
do not sit together, that women are “ relegated” to a gallery, that 
women do not take part in a burial service, nor form part of the 
“ Minyan” (the minimum number of people who can form a ser- 
vice). 

But if these matters be examined in the light of Judaism as a 
social creed, they imply no slur on the women of Jewry. They 
are based on the human truth that the paramount interests of 
woman lie in the home. To degrade woman would be foreign to 
all the lessons of Judaism. Surely, the predominant responsibility 
of the man in Jewish rites and ceremonies is no more an expres- 
sion of sex hegemony than is the rule of the Church prohibiting 
women from becoming Clerks in Holy Orders. If it were the 
purpose of Judaism to proclaim the serfdom of women, more effi- 
cient and less equivocal means might have been devised than a 
mere separation of the sexes in the synagogue or a mere exclusion 
from the burial service. Taken separately, and, with political as- 
tuteness, ignoring the responsibilities resting on the man as the 
head of the household, more than one of the customs referred to 
can easily be pilloried and satirised. What religious ceremony is 
immune from satire or ridicule on the part of those who, through 
upbringing or shallow-mindedness, cannot or refuse to understand 
it? In the same way, the Churchman, if he be narrow-minded, 
may make great fun of the Jewish custom of covering the head 
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while in the synagogue, or the Jew, if he be equally narrow- 
minded, may sneer at the Christian custom of baptism. The 
supreme test of the Jewish faith from the sex point of view ought 
to be whether men are commanded to honour women and whether 
the son is enjoined to love and respect his mother. In their sex 
relations, Jews are not guided by the spirit which some seem to 
detect in certain customs, but by the injunction in the Decalogue 
which runs, as the whole world knows too well, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother.” 

“ But,” the Jewish Suffragist may retort, “you have not dealt 
with the daily prayers of Jews. Does not the man thank God 
every morning that he has not been made a woman, and does not 
the woman pray, in a tone of meek submission, that she has been 
made according to God’s will?” This is a common grievance, 
and it certainly derives force from the definite phraseology of the 
liturgy. Perhaps the wording may be modified with advantage 
to suit modern requirements, but there is no case for invoking the 
aid of Suffragist machinery or for borrowing Suffragist verbiage in 
order to ridicule the sex distinction in the morning prayers. One 
might as well charter a fire engine to extinguish a blazing sheet 
ot paper. This is a purely sectarian matter, more suited to those 
accustomed to interpret and modify the ancient liturgy than to 
those who perpetually think in political terms. Fancy becoming 
an ardent Suffragist in order to alter a couple of sentences in an 
ancient prayer! Yet the driving force behind the views of a good 
many Jewish Suffragists is frequently no more than that. And 
here again one, without trying his hand at a laboured apologia, 
may well observe that all that it is intended to convey in the 
prayers is a daily reminder of the difference in outlook between 
the sexes—the man reminded of his masculinity and its attendant 
responsibilities and the woman reminded of the obligations of 
womanhood. Is this an anachronism to those eager to pick holes 
in an established ritual? 

Indeed some Jews and Jewesses may be anxious to assist in 
what is glibly called the “emancipation of women,” but if they 
base their aspirations on matters pertaining to Jewish ritual they 
will leave the mass of Jewry cold. There is no Jewish 
ordinance which asserts the superiority of man as against 
the inferiority of woman. There are many ordinances which 
of set purpose differentiate between the sexes, but they 
issue, each and all of them, from the basic truth that men and 
women are neither superior nor inferior, but are different and com- 
plementary. The daily life of Jews may not be above reproach— 
no sect, no people can claim a monopoly of social virtue—but in 
their sex relations, in the real protectorship which the Jewish 
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husband exercises over his wife, as a corollary of her natural weak- 
ness, in the love of Jewish parents for their children—a love 
permitting no sex distinctions—in the solicitude of the son for his 
mother and sisters, indeed in all that makes for domestic happi- 
ness, the Jews as a people bear comparison with any other nation. 
It is a sheer libel on the Jew to say that he clings fast to the 
Oriental conception of women, meaning that he despises them. 
Even in the twentieth century he may hold tenaciously to rites 
and customs, but as a Jew he is entirely sympathetic and chivalrous 
in his relations with the weaker sex. 

I may write as a wholly unregenerate anti-Suffragist, but 
turning to an aspect of the question which leaves narrow sectarian 
considerations on one side, I think I see an antithesis between the 
spirit of Suffragism and the Jewish spirit. Suffragism is mainly the 
political expression of an economic desire—the desire, to be achieved 
perhaps by political power, that women should fit themselves for an 
equality of status with men in all fields. It is the pure negation 
of Victorian economics. The modern Feminist, originally a 
Suffragist and nothing more, now sneers at the ballot-box as a 
prize hardly worth securing for women. She rather urges con- 
centration on the importance of securing the legal and economic 
equality of the sexes—the uprooting of the tradition, enforced by 
usage, that man, in the norm, is the breadwinner and woman, in 
the norm, the child-bearer. She pours derision on the doctrine 
that the man must be the protector and woman the protected. 
She sneers at chivalry as man’s hypocritical favour, and is vio- 
lently impatient at the complacency of woman. During the last 
few years, the Suffragist movement has become impregnated with 
the virus of Feminism, that eruption in a peaceful com- 
munity, that sudden and uncouth demonstration of the latent 
intellectualism in otherwise normal women. In truth, the Suffra- 
gist movement on the surface may represent a united demand for 
the vote, but the leadership of avowed Feminists, the guidance of 
women straining every nerve to overturn established institutions, 
has rather placed the vote in the background, not to be the indis- 
pensable symbol of responsibility, but to be merely the leverage 
for obtaining certain things, and for giving effect to certain 
economic aspirations. The Suffragist movement originally 
promised to be reasonable, but embracing as it now does a motley 
assortment of revolutionary demands, all based on illusions, 
grandiloquent visions and sex-embitterment, it has become a posi- 
tive menace to the community. 

Into all this Feminist philosophy, a number of Jewesses— 
and a number of Jews, notably Mr. Israel Zangwill—have entered 
with gusto. Mr. Zangwill and his friends have accepted as some- 
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thing sacrosanct the doctrine of the economic equality of the sexes. 
They acquiesce in the thinly-veiled attack on the bome, the unit 
of progress. They subscribe enthusiastically to the Feminist con- 
ception of woman’s outlook—woman the potential unit of the labour 
market, not the potential mother! They belittle the importance 
of the domestic sphere, and overrate the majesty of an industrial 
status for women. They have no qualms of conscience about 
women entering on a voyage of discovery into the industrial and 
commercial world. Cherishing illusory notions on the Orientaliza- 
tion of Western women, they talk about “emancipation,” when all 
they mean to convey is that woman should, at will, neglect or 
desert her special functions in order to undertake responsibilities 
foreign to her whole nature. Ignoring present-day lessons of 
industrialism for women—the ruthless repression of woman’s 
femininity—they urge the subordination of the marriage state to 
“economic independence,” or, in other words, the doctrine of 
individualism run mad. They would make the schoolgirl wiser 
than her grandmother. They would draw advertisements of the 
office, the factory, the machine and the typewriter instead of 
painting pictures of the home, with its placid interior, its larger 
undertakings, and its serene isolation from the noisy industrial 
world. They imagine that the problems of shorthand are far 
graver and greater than the problems of child-bearing and rearing. 
They gloat over industrialism as if it were the apotheosis of free- 
dom and “ write down” maternity as if it were the incarnation of 
abject slavery. Can anything match this progression of para- 
doxes? Yes, some Jews and Jewesses are pursuing phantoms. 
They forget that Jewish progress has hitherto centred on the home _ 
and that the strength or weakness of any community depends, in 
the last analysis, on the strength or weakness of the home. 

The Jewish spirit is the very opposite of this anemic philoso- 
phy. All important in Jewish eyes is the domestic sphere; it is 
insisted upon as part of Jewish ethics. The home has been the 
starting-point of Jewish progress. Race perpetuation, so dull and 
dreary to the new intellectuals, has consolidated Jewry no less 
than an absolute barrier against intermarriage—unions outside the 
community—-has served to keep intact the ancient faith and ideals. 
In Jewish eyes maternity is a crowning glory. Jews do not regard 
maternity as an after-consideration, a hobby to be adopted late 
in life. No Jew would be ashamed to say that he makes marriage 
and its responsibilities the ruling motive through life. If anyone 
seeks a reason for Jewish success almost in all spheres, assuredly 
he will find it in the importance which the Jewish code of ethics 
lays on the upbringing of children and the purity of the marital 
state. In face of this, the plaintive wail of the Feminist that the 
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Jew excludes his womankind from every sphere but the domestic 
argues no little ignorance of Jewish ideals. If the Jewish mother 
be respected, if her sole ambitions lie in the direction of the 
upbringing of children and the prosperity of her husband, which 
includes her prosperity, what use has she for spheres other than 
domestic? What Feminists regard as essentials for women, the 
Jewish mother regards as the mere amateurish desire to ape men. 
What the Feminists look upon as archaic and dreary, the Jewish 
mother looks upon as sacred and fundamentally progressive. 
Lastly, it is utterly opposed to the elements of common sense to 
say that the interests of women are sacrificed in proportion as the 
interests of men are served. One half of the community cannot 
batten on the other half. 

Between Jewish and Feminist ideas there is thus a palpable 
inconsistency. And it is an antithesis which Jewish Suffragists 
in the first blush of their enthusiam for Suffragist doctrines are 
apt to ignore. Jewish Suffragists and Feminists could do far 
worse than go back to first principles. They are worshipping an 
idol which has feet of clay. ° 

Fortunately, the Jewish League for Woman Suffrage repre- 
sents no marked movement in Jewry. Doubtless in many res- 
pects it is a little ominous—there are Jewish Suffragists of a 
pronounced Feminist type—but it also has to be added that some 
Jewesses, like other broad-visioned young ladies, consider a flir- 
tation with Suffragism the fashionable thing. So long as it con- 
cerns itself with the ballot-box, the League represents no danger 
to Jewish ideals. Suffragism has visited Jewry because, as I have 
endeavoured to explain, the Jewish community by virtue of its 
very catholicity, must be represented in every movement, sound or 
unsound. Mr. Herbert Samuel is one of the leaders of the 
Liberal party, and Mr. Joseph Fels is one of the protagonists of the 
“Single-Tax ” movement !) The diminutive band of Jewish 
Feminists will remain diminutive. For the Jewish people will be 
the last to abandon their ideals and institutions at the bidding of 
those who, at the best, are but honest fanatics and, at the worst, 
embittered iconoclasts. 

The Jew is identified with many movements, but as a Jew 
is actually attached to none. Throughout the ages he has been 
content to be simple in his habits, holding fast and jealous to 
observances and institutions rooted in the dim past, elemental in 
his faith and splendidly loyal to his traditions—maybe, a little 
backward in some things, but, strangely, the pioneer of progress 
in a good many other things. Conservatism, in the religious and 
social senses, is his forte. He will never consent to sacrifice insti- 
tutions which have preserved the solidarity and the simplicity of 
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his home life. There may be Jewish Feminists, but they do not 
represent Jewry. Feminism will never cross the Jewish threshold. 
It is gall and wormwood to the Jewish mother. It reeks too much 
of a species of intellectualism, which has cast away, as unclean, 
all human institutions. Feminism is a ghost which talks progress 
but is without the flesh to guarantee it. It may establish itself in 


many communities; but the Jewish community will be the very 
last. 


PERCY COHEN. 





THE FALLACY OF FORCE. 


WE accept War as a given fact, we do not make our elementary 
conditions—we find them. Christ and His Apostles took War for 
granted, as they took the institution of slavery and the distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles. No doubt our Lord and His ex- 
ponents laid down universal principles which would eventually 
prove fatal to the rule of violence. For the spirit of our religion 
was essentially that of Peace, and it carried with it the power to 
transform Society at its fountain head and work out the new law 
of liberty. But to command is not necessarily to enable. Time 
alone could justify the strange doctrine, and give it the inevitable 
impulse of an infectious and conquering enthusiasm. Meanwhile, 
the pioneers had to wait for their opportunity and vindicate the 
virtue of their commission by manifest proofs of its Divine origin. 
There was before them the great Greco-Roman world, governed 
and governing by force—a grim rude iron reality. Spartam nactus 
es hanc exorna. Things then were not so very different from what 
they are now. Can we even at the present day create at will a 
fresh medium or environment and fresh occasion of more advan- 
tage to us? Can we equalise circumstances and remove impedi- 
ments at a word? Is not this attempting to abolish human nature 
and to ignore the animal ancestry of man? Evolution, develop- 
ment, progress appear always to have been matters of accommo- 
dation and compromise, giving and taking, to elicit from two 
competitive factors (the organism and its milieu) a third which 
should at once agree and disagree with its parents. Here as 
everywhere we are hampered by the curse or blessing of finiteness, 
in our quest of the infinite. But our very imperfection testifies 
to the existence of perfection. We stand eternally confronted by 
the old problem of the irresistible force and the insuperable ob- 
struction, the dynamic movement and the static recoil that seeks 
rest. But the product of any new parturition may resemble neither 
of its parents, while subsuming in its composition and absorbing 
all the important elements of each. 


“ That, out of three sounds, he frame 
Not a fourth, but a Star.” 
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Browning recognised this profound truth and expressed it in his 
own inimitable way. Christianity, while conforming to the con- 
ditions which it met on its entrance into the world, without sacri- 
ficing principles, proceeded to conquer by a gradual process of 
transformation, which has taken ages and will perhaps take ages 
more. The argument, the fact, that man has always been a 
fighting creature for thousands and thousands of years, leaves 
little hope for the revolution so desired and so desirable in his 
character being soon accomplished. The only answer can be, 
that he is yet in his infancy and knows little at present, except 
of his intellectual faculties. He is hardly awake, and hardly 
himself. The moral and spiritual powers lie dormant and their 
decrees sound more like dreams than working verities. Fraud 
and Force have reigned so long, that we can scarcely expect such 
a fundamental change as that of methods. Brutal, merciless 
competition has been, and is, the law of life up to the present day, 
both in the animal and vegetable creation. And still in a certain 
or rather uncertain way, the opposed forces pull together even 
when they pull against each other and virtually co-operate in act 
and fact if not in name. We perceive equally and alike the an- 
tagonism and the unity of Nature. The superficial aspect, no 
doubt, seems that of hopeless belligerent antithesis, every 
creature and everything fighting for its own hand without pause 
and without pity. But this occurs mainly and more conspicuously 
on the physical or material side. We see might crushing down all 
before it, and making a veritable science of cruelty, by ever new 
weapons of destruction and increasingly elaborate adjustments of 
devilry. The throne of the world certainly to the ordinary 
observer, the man in the street, or the journalist in his hutch, 
appears to be Brute Might. And yet is there no greater Power 
behind the Throne, invisible and omnipotent, with which the 
Throne counts at the last as nothing more than a visible pawn or 
puppet in a grander game? Bunty pulls the strings in humble 
daily life, but what is that beyond Bunty or the prince or pro- 
consul which moves these, and sets the cosmic wheels going? 
What really shapes the whisper of the Throne? What of the 
inaudible and intangible rulers— 


“ All, the world’s coarse thumb 
And fingers failed to plumb ”? 


What is it, finally, that lifts the levers and sets in motion the 
machinery of the universe? If men must fight, what impels them 
to their chronic warfare? 

Behind the armed battalions, behind the ranks of rifles line 
upon line, behind the serried mountains of ironclads and super- 
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dreadnoughts, lies the real driving force, the directing idea, the 
energising ideal. Ultimately it is the Moral Sanction that moves 
everything. The hegemonic thought, framed like a jewel in some 
biting burning phrase or air, like the Lillibullero, in some simple 
and yet sublime expression, sets the heart of a great country pal- 
pitating with new desires that rush forth to translate themselves 
in action. The storm wave, released by the dynamic impulse, 
would be impotent but for the dynamic impulse. Victory rests 
with the master principle, the best idea, the most efficient thought. 
The bayonets and guns are but the tools, the counters, with which 
the players play. The ideals, the dominant and creative concep- 
tions flying on winged words of flame, these give the sword its 
edge and point, and provide an explosive area immeasurably 
beyond the range of gunpowder. The mere instruments of war 
are paralysed, when they exceed the limited fields of the immediate 
grasp. But principles have a power of their own, and a reach that 
is practically infinite. 
“Let your reach be beyond your grasp, 
Or what’s Heaven for?” 


The principles refuse to be explained or coffined in some cast iron 


formula, or in algebraic symbols, and their definition (were it 
possible) would be their death. In like manner we cannot “limit 
the Holy One of Israel.” Le Dieu fini est le Dieu defini—cest 
Za méme chose. When we have explained God, we shall have ex- 
plained Him away, and superseded Him. Anselm tried and failed. 
If we ever understand Him and pack Him into a sentence or a 
syllogism, we shall have no further use for Him, and He will be 
no God for us any longer. He will survive a dead fact for dead 
worshippers, and will have to be rediscovered in the realms of 
poetry and mysticism and the fairy land of Science. To define, to 
explain, to analyse unto the bitter end, defeats its own purpose. 
If we tear aside the veil from the Holy of Holies, we shall find 
nothing there, we shall find it empty, unless we bear the Vision 
in our breasts and find the Presence within. The Most Highest 
dwelleth not in a temple made by hands. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you. 


“For Thou, within no walls confined, 
Inhabitest the humble mind.” 


A dynamic idea, if really spiritual, possesses the spaciousness 
that eternity has. It creates its own conditions and its own oppor- 
tunities, and alone can achieve the impossible. This indeed 
constitutes its peculiar area of action and is the atmosphere of its 
very existence. For it always follows the line of most (and not 
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least) resistance—just as a thunderstom comes up against the 
wind. Otherwise it would not be revolutionary and transfiguring 
and creative, and live and operate in a field of unstable equili- 
brium. Canon Grane, in his admirable book, “The Pas- 
sing of War,” makes one vicious mistake, at p. 1093, in 
asking for a medium of stable equilibrium. That is to 
say, he demands a condition of death—for to this it 
amounts. Life is metabolism, perpetual change, persistent 
flux. And, on the contrary, we want unstable equilibrium, infinite 
variety or variability, and ceaseless re-adaptation of the organic to 
its environment. Bergson truly maintains that creation is going 
on still and must for ever. Canon Grane forgets that this is just 
evolution, outside of which we may not travel. Boundaries and 
bondages of all kinds only exist to be overcome, outgrown and 
removed. They invite attack and inspire resistance and compel 
us to surpass them and proceed. To remove a neighbour’s land- 
mark is wrong, but to remove a landmark that obstructs growth is 
right and good and praiseworthy. The breakers, who are also the 
makers, form the saviours of society. Nature’s insurgent sons are 
her dearest children. 

Men, in their earliest intellectual state which we have by no 
means left behind even now, in the animal stage that still hampers 
our movements, employed that dynamic idea in the service of War. 
They had great thoughts and guiding conceptions that spurred 
tnem on and lifted them up, and carried them away, with the flood 
of their overbearing power. And the ideas remained immense, in 
spite of their fatal and yet perhaps necessary misapplication. They 
appeared to consecrate violence, to glorify cruelty and lust. In 
ancient times, when bestial origins were forgotten and fading, or 
unknown, the most obvious and accustomed path seemed naturally 
their right path. The false splendour of victory by force of arms, 
that was really a spiritual defeat, dazzled the eye, till men could 
not clearly see things nor their proper proportions. Only the 
very few, a despised minority of seers who existed here and there 
from the first in the darkest times and places, were able to set 
matters in their correct relations and true perspective. The oldest 
prophets did recognise the fact that War was stupid as well as 
costly and wrong, that it was a blunder no less than a crime, and 
differences could be settled but on the battle ground of the souls’ 
kingdom. When we examine the Sacred Books of all races for 
millennia before Christ we discover that the primitive preachers 
and teachers knew even then the eternal and universal right—for 
God never left Himself without a witness—that Love was the 
final thing and the foremost and the greatest thing in the world, 
and mightier far than Force. Who was it that uttered these immor- 
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tal words: “ Live therefore in the house of kindness, and men shall 
come and give gifts of themselves.” “If thou be among people, 
make for thyself Love, the beginning and end of the heart.” “Be 
not harsh, for gentleness mastereth more than strength.” “Thou 
art a steward of the endowments of God.” “Bread is to be 
shared.” “The safe and sound life of a man is his heart.” They 
were said by an Egyptian sage, Ptah-hotep, who lived about 
3550 B.C. He evidently was a sincere Christian, though he wrote 
long before Christ. And, in a very true and good sense, the Gos- 
pel of our Lord was revealed in fragments to the first prophets who 
left a record behind them. But it took thousands of years for 
men to outgrow their brute burden and inheritance, and to admit 
the higher claims of moral coercion and religious restraint. Even 
at the present day the appeal to the categorical imperative is 
always the last and never the first resort. Nations and individuals 
alike are governed, not by what they ought to do, but by what 
they can do. Nodlesse oblige, to the vast majority, sounds a mad- 
man’s dream—a doctrine leading to the fool’s paradise of an 
unsound peace, and false security that leaves its dupes in a state 
of miserable helplessness. | And yet what does victory in war 
prove? This is not the absurdity of a Senior Wrangler’s criticism 
on “ Paradise Lost.” But what does it prove? Of course, victory 
in war may happen to be on the side representing justice and 
righteousness. But the success does not demonstrate this. It 
merely means that the best drilled battalions, or overwhelming 
numbers, or heavier artillery, or more dashing cavalry charges, or 
a combination of lucky accidents or braver men and more skilful 
officers have won! The cause may have been the height of in- 
justice, the conquerors may have outraged decency, and been 
wanton aggressors who violated every law, human and Divine. 
The question of right does not come in at all. Any moral 
challenge would be voted Quixotic and unpractical and ridiculous. 
Yet to knock a man down does not necessarily also knock down 
his argument, which is perhaps irresistible and remains unshaken, 
whatever be his fate. It proves possibly the advantage in learning 
the art of self-defence or ju-jitsu, but never who was right and 
who was wrong in the difference of opinion between the two 
opponents. The argumentum ad hominem or ad baculum has 
never yet convinced a single person nd never will. The van- 
quished feels no satisfaction for his grievance, and he merely 
awaits the opportunity for revenge that generally comes at last. 
But military virtues, enterprise, endurance, hercism are by no 
means confined to War. In the service of Peace, they may be 
elicited through campaigns against disease and want and misery 
and vice. The traveller, the adventurer, the voyager, the pioneer 
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by land or sea, the navigator of the air, the experimentalist in 
chemistry or biology, the inventor and discoverer, and the ex- 
plorers of uncharted worlds of Science—all these men and women 
alike draw upon qualities as robust and rare as any displayed in 
the orgies and carnage of the legalised murder called a battle. 
Ah, but we write our lives really in souls and crosses and graves, 
not in War alone. “When something very high or impossible is 
put before us, we immediately resolve to do it or win it.” The 
martyrs of Science wear brighter laurels than the masters of War. 
And research owns no limit, accepts no defeat, and each failure 
compels it to organise victory and leads to a mew conquest. Sic 
ttur ad astra per impossibile. Thought hitches its wagon to the 
stars. A successful fight, in which thousands have been butchered 
and more have been mutilated, at the utmost only affects so many 
square miles of land. But a hegemonic idea, which rules the 
minds of men, will shake a whole hemisphere and transfigure the 
surface of the globe—sudlimi feriet sidera vertice. To declare 
a thing impossible for Science is to announce a fresh victory. 
“When once we desire a thing to be true, we are near to finding 
it true.” The will (not this wish) is father of the deed or fact, 
because the spirit of man recognises delicate perturbations and 
thrills in sister facts—as in the case of Neptune’s discovery—and 
is a far more sensitive instrument than even the bolometer or the 
spinthariscope. “And about midnight the ship-men deemed that 
they drew nigh to some land and sounded.” It is the unpractical 
and not the practical that counts in the pathway of progress and 
in the van of the venturous. Nobody troubles much about the 
possible or the practical now, or for easy battle fields and blood- 
less voyages. It is the preposterous idea, or the ideal that borders 
on the ridiculous, because of the vastnsss of its range and the 
inadequacy of the means to grapple with it, that excites the imagina- 
tion and sends forth captains of industry and soldiers of Science, 
to tame the tameless, to bit and bridle and run in sober harness 
the Pegasus of Poetry and the Unattainable. The pedestrian 
prose of life with its humdrum sequences and consequences, the 
quiet continuousness of daily work—even these would not go for 
a single hour of simultaneity or succession, but for the inspiring 
dream behind them though unrealised, the vision and the voice—“ I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision”—the dynamic 
passion of some uplifting universal thought, which acts as a sol- 
vent or ferment, breaking up old combinations and setting up new 
ones, and releasing fresh forces to embark on their career of dis- 
integration and reintegration. But these are triumphs of Peace. 
Violence does not enter into these spiritual regions, and if it could 
would be powerless with empty and ineffectual arms. Life, as 
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Bergson says, is a creative and continuous movement, and passes 
from one dissociation to another—just like Gustave Le Bon’s 
theory of intra-atomic energy and dissociated matter. It keeps 
pulling down in order to build up again the old stuff into a new and 
fairer whole. Nature keeps individualising things. Ideas and 
armies are incommensurable, they possess little in common. But 
the latter settle nothing and unsettle everything, and the former 
fight together with the hosts of heaven for the reclaiming and ele- 
vation of the earth. These have wings, as Plato said, and those 
can but crawl from the last slaughter house to the next with equal 
impotence and unfruitfulness. If we could but see through the 
veil of phenomena, we should find the real battles decided on the 
spiritual plane between antagonistic ideas and with minds and 
hearts of men. We should number and weigh permanent results 
by souls won or lost in and for the service of others, by the con- 
straining Love of Christ. “The moral is to the physical as three 
to one.” 

It has been said, alas, by a great writer, when alluding to 
religious problems, “ We simply do not think of them at all.” The 
truth is the polar opposite. Consciously or unconsciously we 
think of little else and of nothing more, and merely because the 
very vertebrz of life are the spiritual facts and feelings. These 
underlie all the crude rude forces of the material cosmos, and give 
them all the meaning and might that they possess. Alexander, 
Julius, Charlemagne, Napoleon were but brute bunglers com- 
pared with the lowliest Christian armed with the omnipotence of 
faith and love. And to place such so-called conquerors in the 
category of Christ would be to classify together the infinitely 
small and the infinitely great. Even the declared enemies of the 
Spirit borrow all their arguments and weapons from religion. 
They kindle the scanty light they can show at the Cross, and by 
stealing its lessons and sharpening their swords there they pay 
Christ the sincerest form of flattery—namely, imitation. We 
could only renounce this involuntary allegiance now by renouncing 
human nature. For the Christ spirit runs in our very veins, 
breathes in our every respiration, and has become part and parcel 
of the living tissue that is our psychological constitution. It is 
too late to deny that which is incorporated in our inmost being 
and one with the best and highest culture of our times. We should 
not be ourselves were we uninfluenced by the Christ atmosphere 
and its contagious gentleness and Peace. The arrow which, so to 
speak, pierces the Saviour’s breast is pointed by His Truth and 
winged by His Words. “He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save.” Life only lives, because it is always dying, and the vein of 
irrationality that runs through the universe proclaims most and 
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best its glorious reasonableness. And the fact that every man, as 
Lavater said, has his own God does not merely prove that there 
is a God, a truth which requires no proof and would not be a truth 
if it could be proved, but should surely convince us that God is 
one and the same for each and all. It is but the man that differs, 
not God Himself. Ether, that faithful old conception, may depart 
in dignified unhaste and leave us instead the thrice-blessed Prin- 
ciple of Relativity, but God never. He has made Himself 
necessary, and is indeed the sole necessary Being and is far too 
useful for us to let Him go. Could He really withdraw His exis- 
tence, which Hegel thought the meanest of all the categories, man 
would turn Maker at once and create another God. But death 
hath no more dominion over Him than over us. What indeed 
are our tombs but so many steps to, and links with, Heaven, and 
prophets of immortality ? 


“ Alas, for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees.” 


It is but “ God’s method of colonisation,” so obvious and so beauti- 
ful. Nothing is certain, nothing solid, except Spirit, nothing 
strong, save Love. The saint, the seer, cannot descry matter for 
Spirit, and nothing else can be of any consequence. Truth and 
Life, Love and Goodness, Beauty and Holiness are not of this 
world, but of the eternal, not of earth, but of heaven. Lavater 
declared that every man had his own God, just because God is 
all things to all men, and has a different meaning and message for 
each, and yet He is the same God and the differences make up the 
Universe. Everything but God is a hypothesis, but He is the 
ground of everything, and what is not a miracle? Nudlum mtracu- 
lum, quantum miraculum. There must be room, place and time 
in God for all, and space and seasons in Heaven for Divine and 
lovely nonsense, in which things disown their names and natures 
and delight to mean anything or nothing—a childen’s Paradise, for 
the precious buds of perfect immaturity. Logic stands as the 
prison invented by the Heauton-timoroumenos. Why should we 
torture ourselves with false limits, that are but symbols, and merely 
inhabit our own minds, and have no correspondence with anything 
outside? Realities have shown themselves too big for logic, and 
the non-sequiturs of War. Love offers the one valid reasoning, 
which the heart knows immediately and instinctively and can never 
unlearn. It was always harder to forgive than to suffer pain or 
sorrow, and yet the hardship crowns the act and gives it the ir- 
resistible charm it,has, which makes it Divine. Any fool or brute 
can fight, but it requires a God to forgive and forget. Greatness 
comes naturally to us and constitutes our heavenly birth-right. 
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Humanity has yet to see its own face, and know its native vast- 
ness. One of the surprises in the revelations to come will be the 
scale (the skiey scale) on which we have been built, of star-dust 
and sun-clay. The unexpectedness of our powers and infinite 
possibilities will provide a wonder for eternity. An appeal to 
War degrades our kingliness, our royal inheritance, and is a rever- 
sion to our pithecanthropic ancestry. “Force is no remedy,” as 
John Bright said long ago. The best things can never be out of 
place or out of season. Surely we can afford to be patient and 
wait for the blessings of Peace, we are immortal. Homo debet esse 
patiens, quia aeternus. : 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


“ Advance, India,” by M. de P. Webb, C.LE., constitutes a 
fresh attack upon the Government of India for refusing India a 
free mint, as recommended by the Indian Currency Committee’s 
Report of 1899. Without an open mint, argues Mr. Webb, the 
manufacture of money depends upon the judgment or idiosyncrasy 
of some individual or individuals holding office under Govern- 
ment. Instead of being automatic, in response to the general 
demands of the public, the manufacture or delay in manufacturing 
or non-manufacturing of money is liable to be inspired by the 
private or class requirements of a few influential merchants, or big 
money dealers. Mr. Webb’s motives are wholly good. He desires 
to see India equipped with the best monetary tools, the best cur- 
rency system, and the best financial organisation. He is an 
economist of some repute, and a vigorous writer, but he neither 
increases his economic reputation nor adds to the force of his argu- 
ments by a partisan attack upon Mr. Lloyd George for his insur- 
ance legislation, or by a repetition of the Marconi slanders. 


In the 8th edition of “ The Standard of Value,”? Mr. Wm. 
Leighton Jordan continues to advocate the double standard of 
value. The present edition has been largely prompted by the 
election of Mr. Woodrow Wilson as President of the United 
States, in view of his statement that the Currency Question could 
not be brought to a satisfactory solution so long as the Govern- 
ment listened only to the advice of the banking community, and 
ignored that of the agricultural and industrial. 

Mr. Jordan also thinks the selection of Mr. W. J. Bryan for 
the office of Secretary of State is significant of a desire to return 
to the system of bimetallism. It is impossible here to follow Mr. 
Jordan’s arguments upon this intricate question. It must suffice 
to state that the controversy between bimetallists and their op- 


1. “‘ Advance, India!’’ By M. de P. Webb, C.I.E. London: P. S. King 
and Son. 1913. 

2. “‘The Standard of Value,” By William Leighton Jordan. [Eighth 
Edition. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., Ltd. 1913. 
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ponents is discussed upon broad lines, and with remarkable 
lucidity. 

The recognition of proportional representation in the 
Government of Ireland Bill is responsible for the appearance of 
“Proportional Representation in Ireland,”® by Mr. James Creed 
Meredith. The author of this treatise is a member of the Propor- 
tional Representation Society of Ireland, and Chairman of the 
Technical Sub-Committee. Although he prefers the single trans- 
ferable vote system to the present system, he has found it neces- 
sary to attack the former. In his opinion the objection to this 
system is not confined to its complexity. He denies that it is even 
theoretically the best system. On the contrary, he believes it rests 
on principles and assumptions which are entirely inapplicable to 
Parliamentary elections. In considering what particular system 
of proportional representation of all those which would fall within 
the provisions of the Government of Ireland Bill, and would be 
best adapted to Irish conditions, Mr. Meredith advocates a modi- 
fied form of the Belgian system. This system he carefully 
elaborates and compares with those already in operation, or advo- 
cated in other countries. 


“Essays Towards Peace ”* consist of four short papers con- 
tributed by well-known publicists, with an introduction by Mrs. 
Bradlaugh Bonner. The first, entitled “Superstitions of Mili- 
tarism,” is from the pen of Mr. John M. Robertson, M.P.; “ Chris- 
tianity and War,” by Prof. Westermarck ; “ War as the Failure of 
Reason,” by Mr. Norman Angell; and “ Rationalism and Inter- 
national Righteousness,” by Mr. S. H. Swinney. 

In this little volume the rationalist point of view is expressly 
and explicitly propounded. As Mrs. Bonner truly says, the claim 
that Christianity is synonymous with peace has been repeated ad 
nauseam. How little truth exists for this claim Professor Wester- 
marck conclusively proves. The slow growth of public opinion 
against war, such as it is, is not due to appeals to religious sanc- 
tions, or to any practical efforts of Christians. It has been ob- 
tained through an appeal to reason—the demonstration of the 
futility, the economic waste, and the immorality of war. The 
war against war has been waged not by Christians, as such, but by 
Rationalists. . These papers are the first-fruits of an organised 
propaganda by the Rationalist Peace Society. We hope to see 
more of a similar character from the same source. 


> ‘* Proportional Representation in Ireland.’” By James Creed Meredith, 
Litt T.C.D. Dublin: Edward Ponsonby. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Ltd. 1913. 
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Westermarck, "esmen Angell, and S. Swinny, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. Issued by the Rationalist Peace Society. 
London: Watts and Co. 1913. 
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“The Land Transfer Scandal,”> by Mr. J. S. Rubenstein, 
contains a powerful indictment of the Land Transfer Act, 1897, 
which, since 1899, has been on trial in the County of London as a 
compulsory system. The present—the third edition—is prompted 
by the desire of the author to prevent the extension of this system 
to the country generally. It is now recognised that it must be 
either extended or ended. With this alternative the authorities 
now seek to remove from the County Councils their present right 
of veto. Mr. Rubenstein seeks to show that a system of official 
registration of title is unworkable in this country, that the Land 
Registry Office should be abolished, and in its place Local Regis- 
tries of Deeds throughout the country substituted. 


We have also received the “ Calendar, 1913-14, of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science,” and Parts I. and II. 
of Vol. XIX., with Supplement of the Bulletin de L’Institute 
International de Statistique. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. James Gairdner died last year at the age of 84. His was 
a life of strenuous activity in the field of English history maintained 
to the last, in spite of weakness and rapidly failing eyesight. The 
bare enumeration of his achievements would fill a larger space than 
we are at liberty to devote to the nation of his posthumous work, 
the fourth volume of “Lollardy and the Reformation in England,”* 
the preparation of which for the press was undertaken by his friend 
and literary executor, Dr. William Hunt. Gairdner, we are told, 
was anxious that some measure of justice should be accorded to 
the memory of Mary Tudor. “Yet no woman inheriting a des- 
potism was,” he writes, “less despotic by nature, and no woman, 
if she had wished to be a despot, could have been worse educated 
for such a position.” Divorce proceedings were begun against 
her mother when she was eleven ; she was estranged from her father 
by Anne Bolleyn; separated from her mother, forced to yield 
precedence to Elizabeth, and also to sign a paper declaring she was 
the child of an unlawful and incestuous marriage, persecuted under 
her brother Edward’s government, and forbidden to have Mass 
said in her private appartments. Mary was the first Queen Reg- 


. **The Land Transfer Scandal.” By J. S. Rubenstein. Third Edition. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell, Limited. 
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nant of England. On her accession there were few if any of her 
followers to whom she could look for counsel. Her cousin the 
Emperor, who had gained experience of dealing with a kingdom 
distracted by religious strife, counselled prudence. Towards the 
followers of Northumberland’s Great Conspiracy she acted with 
a humanity bordering on weakness. Only the duke and two others 
were beheaded. She tried ineffectually to correct the debased 
currency, but as the bad money was not called in it drove out the 
good. The volume before us ends with the Queen’s marriage to 
Philip. | Dr. Hunt has performed his delicate task with con- 
summate ability. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Some little time ago we were privileged to accord a welcome 
to Mr. Edgar Walford Martin’s “ The Home and the Child,” which 
contained much wise and kindly counsel as to how our growing 
youth should be dealth with. -We have just received a small but 
beautifully written pamphlet by the same author, entitled “ Letters 
to Jack’s Mother.” These letters, four in all, are entitled res- 


pectively “ The House of Ice, “ Eugenics,” “ Love,” and “ The Light 
of Autumn.” Jack is by no means a model boy; he is both selfish 
and deceitful. The method advised for curing these defects in 
character seems most sensible. This booklet deserves a wide cir- 
culation among parents of young children. 





POETRY. 


There is the genuine ring of poetry about Miss M. L. An. 
drew’s “ On Passive Service.” The collection hardly lends itself 
to quotations, but we cannot resist quoting “ The First Snowfall,” 
which is apparently a translation of the Albanian: “Beyaz Jan- 
darma ” :— 

“ Silent battalions, marching, marching ; 

Silently marching, 
Bid the falls 
Check white foam when the bracken’s arching 
In the wind at his bugle calls. 
1. ‘* Letters to Jack’s Mother.” By Edgar Walford Martin. Birmingham : 
Cornish Brothers. 


1. “On Passive Service.” By Margaret Lovell Andrews. London: 
Max Goschen 
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“Foam and bracken, fight no battles, 
No more battles!” 
The blown wind drones. 
No more into the rock-pool rattles 
Loud artillery of the stones. 


“No more battles!” the blown wind falters, 
Gasps and falters, 
Breathlessly. 
“None with the snowfall strives or falters, 
None with the white gendarmerie. 


Very beautiful are “L’Intellectuelle,” and “On a Phylactery.” 
Among the minor singers of to-day the author of “On Passive 
Service ” should take a high place. 


“ Magenta Minutes,”? by Mr. Sandys Wason, is a collection of 
nonsense verses, the humour of which is, for the most part, sadly 
to seek. In the limericks, however, the author is more successful, 
C8 

“ There was a young lady called Monica, 

Who planted a hedge of veronica ; 
And when people said :— 
“We prefer something red,’ 

She put in a pyrus japonica.” 

In “Lone Age Epics,”* Mr. James Saunders, who, we gather 
from the Foreword, is himself a septuagenarian, offers thoughts, 
serious but consolatory, to aged infirmity, in hours of darkness and 
depression. His verses betoken a deep-seated piety, and will, 
no doubt, prove welcome to many Christians who are approaching 
or have reached the Psalmist’s allotted span of life. 


. ‘*Magenta Minutes.”” By Sandys Wason. London: Max Goschen. 
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